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Atricri I. 


The Hiftory of Manchefter. In Four Books, By John Whitaker, 
B.D. F.S,. A. and Fellow f CC, C, Oxiont. “ 15h 
fiwed. _ Dodfley. i ei 


T..is generally the misfortune of “an ansiguarian : to beftow' 
his attention upon trifles ; to indulge: the paffion of a*boy,* 
inftead of profecuting the ftudy. ofa man; to. plume” himfelf’ 
vpon finding an-old urn; ot tracing an old cauféway,' without‘ 
giving us any judicious reflexions ‘on the improvetnents of: 
time, which might. be ‘illaftrated by toe remairis of tudet* 
yes. 

It: would be unjolt to tchatge the. hiftoriati of spetebel 
with this childifh tafte, <He has made the antiquities’ of a’ 
town interefting to every Englifh reader: he has adorned the 
labours of inveltigation with ufeful learning, and atimated* - 
defcription : he has judicioufly conneéted with’ ari account of: 
old Manchefter, reflexions and information which throw ‘ light: 7 
upon the hiftory of.our ifland: his examination of atidenti 
fragments hath been fubfervient to-the ‘purpofe: to -which ‘it: 
fhould. always be-dedicated ; it has enabled “him to’ exhibit a- 
diftn& aad >ftriking view of the’ revelations of empire, the’ . 
progréfs of arts, ‘the gradual:refinement’of manhers, thé open ; 
ihg ‘ahd enlatgement of the human mind ‘ih‘ morals, ‘policy,’ 
dnd:religion: “He:has not only'fiown'binifelf in this publica? 
tion a,corious and. accurate antiquary, but. likewife a Jearned. 
and rational philofopher, politician, and: divine.. ; 

: But it will be proper to- give cur. -teaders a more particular ‘ 
and extenfive atcouat.of.Mr, Whitaker's plan, - PI CREO FE 
ORR mEM, Aeris NZD aes & *@ - > He 
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He propofes to divide his work into four books, containing 
as many periods, the Britifh and Roman-Britifh, the Saxon, 
the Danifh and Norman Danifh, and the modern. Three of 
thefe periods he has already completed; and the firft he now 
prefents to the public. We need not wonder, that, as he 
informs us, the Hiftory of Manchefter has been a principal ob- 
je&t of his attention for many years ;. when we confider the va- 
rious materials of which it is compofed, acceffible only to in- 
defatigable diligence, and acute penetration. 

The reader, as we havé already obferved, muft not expe& 
in this work merely the uninterefting hiftory of a fingle town. 
It is enriched with whatever curious particulars can with any 
propriety be conneéted with the annals of Manchefter. What- 
ever ferves to illuftrdte the general antiquities of the county, 
or the kingdom, to mark the polity of our towns, to lay open 





the caufes, and the circumftances, of any momentous events 


which affect the interefts of Manchefter, the author propofes 
to examine and explain. He intends clearly to fix the pofition 
of all the Britith tribes ; and to afcertain the extent of all the 
Roman provinces in our ifland: arduous difcoveries, which 
have hitherto eluded the fearch of the antiquarian. He will 
inveftigate, and he flatters himfelf he will evince the com- 
mencement of our prefent towns, by tracing them back to 
the rude ftations of the Britons in the woods. He will eluci- 
date the curious fyftem of polity that was eftablifhed among 
the ancient Britons, and their domeftic economy. He atten- 
tively marks the progrefs of the Roman genius on the fubjec- 
tion of the Britons, in planting fortrefles, and conftru&ing 
towns to command the country, and in civilizing the natives. : 
The period of our hiftory before .the Conqueft, is very inte- 
refting and important. It fixes the attention by the quick: 
fucceffion, and aétive variety of its incidents, and by the :de-: 
cifive greatnefs of its revolutions. ‘That period fhould be the 
grand obje& of modern politicians, for in it our conftitution 
received its genuine form. That golden xra our author pro-. 
pofes to redeem from obfcurity and error, to unfold the ori-: 
gin and hiftory of the Piéts, the Scots, the Saxons, and the 
Danes, and the momentous hiftory of Arthur and of Alfred.: 
He intends to point out the commencement of counties and, 
hundreds, of townfhips, and of manors, of parifhes, of feu- 
dal tenures, and of juries. In perufing this book, the mind. 
‘ of the reader is often agreeably diverted from the minute and. 
jejune labours of the antiquary, by the pifturefque defcriptions 
of the poet, by the judicious and ufeful obfervations and re- 
fiexions of the philofopher. He prefents to the fancy many 
pieafing pictures of domeftic and rural life, in the happy ar 
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ef innotence and fimplicity ; he exhibits, in a well.conne&ted 
feries, the gradual refinements of our anceftors in mariners, 
and in arts. To a mafterly acquaintance with other branches 
of knowledge, he. joins the inquiries of the naturalift; and 
_ gives us an. accurate hiftory of the vegetative and animal world 
in Britain; diftinguifhing the native proda@ions of our ifland 
from thofe which were imported into it at different times. 

From a view of this extenfive plan, to which, it appears 
from this firft volume, that his abilities and acquifitions are 
adequate, the reader may infer what a variety of learning and 
information his work will contain. Yet in all the variety of 
his firft period, we find no wanton and impertinent digref- 
fions. ‘Though, by taking in a large field of fpeculation, he 
often relieves our attention to the local and private hiftory of 
a fingle town, his copioufnefs always flows from, and winds 
around, his principal objec. , 

This firft volume opens with the earlieft antiquities of Man- 
chefter, and the county of Lancafter... The author afcertains 
the derivation of Mancunium, the old name of the town, de- 
{cribes its fituation and conftruétion under the Britons, and 
after it hecame a Roman ftation.. The towns-of the-ancient - 
Britons were not intended for perpetual and general refidenceé ; 
they were only their places of refoge amid the dangers of war, 
where they might occafionally lodge their wives, their chil« 
dren, and their cattle, and where the weaker might refift’ the 
ftronger. till fuccours could arrive.. It is not to be fuppofed, 
that the Britons, at-this period, had any confiderable fkiN in 
the fcience of fortification ; though our author thinks they fe« 
cured themfelves againft the attacks of an enemy with more 
art than antiquarians are willing to allow them. Their for- 
trefies were planted in the center of their woods, they were 
defended by the natural advantages of the fituation, were’for- 
tified by trees cut down, and piled up around them, and by 
the formation of a bank anda ditch. ‘They baffled the ate 
tacks of the beft troops under the command of the beft offi- 
¢ers in the world; and the greateft of the latter gave then. 
the commendation of excellent fortifications. This firft chap 
ter gives an account of the inhabitants of old Lancathire, of 
fome of their curious remains lately difcovered; of their huf 
bandry, and their arms, and of their fubjeftion. to the Roe 
mans about the year 79. | r ; 

He next gives a defcription of Mancuniam,, the old Man- 
chelter, when converted into a Roman garrifon’; of the fort® ~ 
and walls erected in that part of Britain by the conquerors, © 
and’of the Roman polity and‘ religion in the vanquifhed pro- 
virice. He traces the Roman geography of our ifland more 
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members thereof, in decline of life, are infufficient for that pur- 
pofe, and even the Provident Society, which, in this lester- 
writer’s Opinion, is founded upon the moft rational plan of any, 
if they comply with their terms now propofed, will not, with 
their whole fund, be able to provide for more than eleven years, 
which is, till fuch of their members, as fhall be ftill living, have 
attained the age of 61 years; at which time their whole inveft- 
ments will be all funk, and there will remain 222 out of 445 of 
their members ftill living and unprovided for at 62 years of 
age. The arguments advanced by the author, in fupport of 
this, and. indeed every other affertion of any confequence 
throughout the whole performance, are, in our opinion, very 
far from being fatisfactory, as will appear by the following ex- 
tract, relating to the impropriety of admitting to fubfcribe for . 
moré than one fhare on each life, ‘* For as any given life, fays 
our author, with more fhares than one has an equal chance of 
living with the one fhare life; it may happen, that in lieu of a 
certain number, according to the courfe of nature falling, the 
chance may turn on the fingle fhares and the others fubfift: it 
has not Only this inconveniency that attends it, but another, 
which is the decreafing the number of lives, and by that means 
decreafing the number of chances ; for as by the rules of the fo- 
ciety any life may be nominated, the nominee fixing his own for 
one, has a much greater certainty on the other three, than on 
one life, in the proportion of two out of four, and the fociety is 
benefited by the increafed number of chances, in the proportion 
of four toone; to explain this, a life of 40, has an equal chance 
of living to 62, and at thatage has another equal chance of ob- 
taining 11 years longer annuity, at which age of 73, he may full 
hope to fee 79, and has then a chanceto reach 33. Now, as I 
obférved ‘before, the chance on any one given life js equal, and 
of courfe contrary to the intereft of the fociety, to benefit the 
faid life more than its proper proportion ; and the fubfcriber, by 
fixing on three other nominees, has for himfelf a mach better 
chahte in the proportion, as an annuity of four lives has never 
been difputed to be of much greater value than one, the whole 
benefit of this fociety to its members, depending on the juft dif- 
tributions of its fhares ; for in that cafe fomething near an exact 
calculation may be made: but to explain this ftill farther, fup- 
pofe that only 225 fhould be fingle-fhare members, and the re- 
maining 220 fhares fhould be held by 55 members, no perfon 
acquainted with the chances of lives would fay, that it was of 
equal benefit to the fociety, to be compofed of 280, or 445 
members, though their fub{criptions would amount. to equally 
the fame ; for each of the 55 have the fame chance as each of the 
225 of attaining 83, and the proportion in favour of the four- 
fhare members is as 225 to 55. Was the value of each fubfcrib- 
ing life calculated, and depended on itfelf, then it could not be 
of any confequence to the fociety ifthe annuity was eighty or 
twenty pounds ; but as the whole depends on equal chances, an 
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eneaqual diftribution can no way benefit, and may fenfibly 
hurt the fociety.” 

To thofe who can poffibly difcover the author’s (or indeed 
any) meaning in the above extra&t, we recommend the peru/al 
of this curious performance. 


41. d Letter to the Governors of the College of New York; ree 
JLpedling the Colle@ion that was made in this Kingdom in 1762 
and 1763, for the Colleges of Philadelphia. ang New York, 
By Sir James Kay, Knut. M.D, 8vo. 1s. Kearlly, 

.As this Letter relates to, fome tranfactions which have been: 
made the foundation of a.fuit in. the court of Chancery, it 
would be improper for us. to fay any thing more of it, than that 
it is written with fpirit and poignancy. 


42. °A fhort, plaia, and -comprebenfive Grammar for the Latin 
Tongue. By John Worlley, of Hertford, 8ve. 2s. Pearch, 
This Grammar is chiefly compiled from Ward and Lilly, and . 
ae of fervice in the {chools, as well to the matter as to his 
fcholars, 


43.4 new Latin ard Englith DiGionary, defigned for the Use of 
Schools.and private Education. By John Entick, M. 4. 8vo. 
4s-. Dilly. 

This.Didtionary may be of fome ufe to thofe who have juft 
begun the ftudy of the Latin language; but it is too deficient 
ina variety of words and phrafes to anfwerthe purpofe of ex- 
plaining the higher Claffics. 


440 Free Thoughts om the Prefent State of Public Affairs. In a 
Letter to a Friend. Svo. 1s. Oliver. 


The author of thefe thoughts treats of: the caufes of the late 
political difputes, with a mixture of raillery and ferious argu- 
ment ; but he appears to be unneceffarily apprehenfive in _se- 
gard to the importance of their confequences. We hope he is 
aétuated more with religious zeal than a fpirit of divination, in - 
fuppofing, that perhaps, Ged bas a controverfy with the land, 
The pamphlet, upon the whole, is an ingenious expoftulation 
with the opponents of government, 


45« A Letter to the rev. Mr. John Welley, in Anfwer to his late 
Pamphlet, entitled, ** Free Thoughts, &c. Sve. g4. Towers. 
This anfwer prefents us with fome ingenious remarks on the 

preaiting publication ; though it appears to be dictated more 

y the warmth of party than difintereited attachment to truth. 


45. Fhe Complete Bater; or a Method of effe@ually raifing a Bufoel 
of Flour with a Tea-fpoonful of Barm. By James Stone, of 
Amport, ig Hampfhire. 8v0. 1s. Crowder. 

The dire&tions contained in this pamphlet appear to be founded 
upon a competent knowledge of the nature of fermentative fub- 
ftances; and muft prove ufeful for accomplifhing the purpofes 
expreffed in the title-page. 
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47- 4 Praéical Treatife on Brewing: Containing various: Inflrue- 
tions and Precautions, &c. 2d Edit. By William Reddington, 
late of Wiadfor, Brewer. 8vo. 2s.6d. Richardfon and Urquhart, 


Though the Reviewers are perfectly fkilled in the difference 
between good and bad beer, as far as fuch knowledge can be 
obtained from tafting it, yet are they moft thoroughly unac- 
quainted with the methods of preparing that friendly liquor. 
All books that treat of the noble and ufeful {Ciences of eating 
and drinking, are fure to draw mortifying confeffions of fg- 
norance from our pens; and we heartily wifh, that the pub- 
lifhers of fuch works would furnith us with opportunities of 
feeing the experiments tried which they fo confidently recom- 
mend, before our Monthly Court of Criticifin is obliged to 
pronounce fentence upon them. The knowledge which we 
have derived from Apicius, Juvenal, and Horace, can by no 
means be applied to modern cookery. The ancients were alike 
ignorant of the rapture arifing from the embrace of a foaming 
pot of porter, and a bowl of aromatic punch; of the happy 
repletion caufed by turtle, well feafoned with Cayenne, and 
the f{peedy digeftion of barbicue thoroughly impregnated with 
Madeira. 

To conclude, we indeed, have not even experience fufficient 
to difcover whether the beer we drink derives its intoxicating 
quality from Coculus Indicus, or potent Malt ; and muft, there- 
fore, leave this treatife to ftand or fall by its own merits or 
demerits, among thofe who are no firangers to the quality of 
fuch ingredients as we mutt blindly fwallow ; obferving, at the 
fame time, that this work may be of fervice to the public, 
even after a perufal of the more regular and compendious 
performance of the late ingenious Mr. Combrune. 





a 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


An author, who figns himfelf A YOUNG MAN, has lately 
addrefied a letter to us in the St. James’s Chronicle ; and ver 
angry he feems to be that we forebore to quoté any of his verfes 
in our Review for January laft. We really were of opinion, 
that good advice would prove more falutary to him, aswell as 
more convenient for his reputation, than any fpecimen we could 
have produced from his works. We likewife believe him to be 
matter of fome more beneficial trade than that of {cribbling 
poetry invita Minerva ; and make it our conftant rule never to 
encourage thofe, who feem to have no talents adequate to the 
execution of that which their vanity too often urges them to upz 
dertake. 

' d nune, et verfus tecum meditare canoro:. 
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ARTICLE I. 
The Hijtory of Sanchefier. In Four Books, By John Whitaker,. 


B.D. F.S. A. and Fellow f C.C.C, Oxtord.° 40. 154, 
Siwed. Dodiley. .. 


T is generally the misfortune of . an antiquarian to beftow 
his attention upon trifles ;. to indulge the paffion of a boy,, 
‘inftead of profecuting the ftudy of aman; to pldme himéelf, 
upon finding an old urn, or tracing an old caufeway, without; 
giving .us any judicious reflexions on the improvements, of; 
time, which might be, illuftrated by thofe remains of rider, 
ages, 

"h would be unjutt to charge the hiftorian of Manchefter: 
with . this. childifh tafte, . He has made the antiquities of.a, 
town interefting to every Englith reader: he has adorned the, 
labours of invettigation with  ufeful learning, and - animated, 
defcription : he, has judicioufly connegted with an account..of 
old Manchefter, reflexions and information which throw. light 
upon the hiftory. of .our ifland.: his examination of ancient 
fragments hath been. fubfervient, to. the purpofe to which, it 
fhould-always bé. dedicated ; .it has enabled him to exhibit. a 
diftin’ and, firiking view of the.revolytions of empire, }the 
progrefs of arts, the gradual refingment of manners, the open< 
ing. and enlargement, of. the. human. mind , in. morals, policy, 
and, geligion. He has net only thown biméelf in this publica, 
tion a ‘curious and accurate antiquary, but Jikewife a learned) 
and rational philofopher, politician, and divine. 

But it will-be proper to give our. .teaders a more patticular 
and;extenfiye account of Mr. Whitaker’ § plan, 
., VoL. XXXI. April, 17714 ) He 
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He propofes to divide his work into four books, containing, 
as many periods, the Britifh and Roman-Britifh, the Saxon, 
the Danifh and Norman Danith, and the modern. Three of 
thefe periods he has already completed; and the firft he now 
prefents to the public. We need not wonder, that, as he 
informs us, the Hiftory of Manchefter has been a principal ob- 
ject of his attention for many years; when we confider the va- 
rious materials of which it is.compofed, acceffible only to in- 
defatigable diligence, and acute penetration. 

The reader, as we have already obferved, muft not expe& 
in this work merely the uninterefting hiftory of a fingle town. 
It is enriched with whatever curious particulars can with any 
propriety be conneéted with the annals of Manchefter. What- 
ever ferves to illuftrate the general antiquities of the county, 
or the kingdom, to mark the polity of our towns, to lay open 
the caufes, and the circumftances, of any momentous events 
which affe& the interefts of Manchefter, the author propofes 
to examine and explain. He intends clearly to fix the pofition 
of all the Britith tribes ; and to afcertain the extent of all the 
Roman provinces in our illand: arduous difcoveries, which 
have hitherto eluded the fearch of the antiquarian. He will 
inveftigate, and he flatters himfelf he will evince the com- 
mencement of our prefent towns, by tracing them back to 
the rude ftations of the Britons in the woods. He will eluci- 
date the curious fyftem of polity that was eftablifhed among 
the ancient Britons, and their domeftic economy. He atten- 
tively marks the progrefs of the Roman genius on the fubjec- 
tion of the Britons, in planting fortreffles, and conftruéting 
towns to command the country, and in civilizing the natives. 
The period of our hiftory before the Conqueft, is very inte- 
refting and important. It fixes the attention by the quick 
fucceffion, and active variety of its incidents, and by the de- 
cifive greatnefs of its revolutions. That period fhould be the 
grand obje& of modern politicians, for in it our conftitution 
received its genuine form. That golden zra our author pro- 
pofes to redeem from: obfcurity and error, to unfold the ori- 
gin and hiftory of the Picts, the Scots, the Saxons, and the 
Danes, and the momentous hiftory of Arthur and of Alfred. 
He intends to point out the commencement of counties and 
hundreds, of townfhips, and of manors, of parifhes, of feu- 
dal tenures, and of juries. In perufing this book, the mind 
of the reader is often agreeably diverted from the minute and 
jejune labours of the antiquary, by the picturefque defcriptions 
of the poet, by the judicious and ufeful obfervations and re- 
fiexions of the philofopher. He prefents to the fancy many 
pleafing pictures of domeftic and rural life, in the happy ages 
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ef innotence and fimplicity ; he exhibits, in a well conne&ed 
feries, the gradual refinements of our anceftors in manners, 
and inarts. ‘To a mafterly acquaintance with other branches 
of knowledge, he joins the inquiries of the naturalift; and 
gives us an accurate hiftory of the vegetative and animal world 
in Britain; diftinguifhing the native produdtions of our ifland 
from thofe which were imported into it at different times. 

From a view of this extenfive plan, to which, it appears 
from this firft volume, that his abilities and acquifitions are 
adequate, the reader may infer what a variety of learning and 
information his work will contain. Yet in all the variety of 
his firft period, we find no wanton and impertinent digref- 
fions. ‘Though, by taking in a large field of fpeculation, he 
often relieves our attention to the local and private hiftory of 
a fingle town, his copioufnefs always flows from, and winds 
around, his principal object. 

This firft volume opens with the earlieft antiquities of Man- 
chefter, and the county of Lancafter. The author afcertains 
the derivation of Mancunium, the old name of the town, de- 
fcribes its fituation and conftru€ion under the Britons, and 
after it became a Roman ftation. The towns of the ancient 
Britons were not intended for perpetual and general refidence ; 
they were only their places of refuge amid the dangers of war, 
where they might occafionally lodge their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their cattle, and where the weaker might refift the 
ftronger till fuccours could arrive. It is not to be fuppofed, 
that the Britons, at this period, had any confiderable {kill in 
the fcience of fortification ; though our author thinks they fe- 
cured themfelves againft the attacks of an enemy with more 
art than antiquarians are willing to allow them. Their for- 
trefies were planted in the center of their woods, they were 
defended by the natural advantages of the fituation, were for- 
tified by trees cut down, and piled up around them, and by 
the formation of a bank anda ditch. ‘They baffled the at- 
tacks of the beft troops under the command of the beft offi- 
cers in the world; and the greateft of the latter gave them 
the commendation of excellent fortifications. This firft chap- 
ter gives an account of the inhabitants of old Lancafhire, of 
fome of their curious remains lately difcovered, of their huf- 
bandry, and their arms, and of their fubje&tion to the Ro- 
mans about the year 79. 

He next gives a defcription of Mancunium, the old Man- 
chefter, when converted into a Roman garrifon; of the forts 
and walls ere€ted in that part of Britain by the conquerors, 
and of the Roman polity and religion in the vanquifhed pro- 
vince. He traces the Roman geography of our ifland more 
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accurately than any preceding antiquarian; he acquaints wy, 
that he was greatly affifted in this part of his work by an Iti- 
nerary, difcovered at Copenhagen by Mr. Bertram in 1747- 
This Itinerary was written by Richard, a native of Cirencefter, 
a monk of Weftminfter, and the author of many hiftorical 
and theological trafs. [t was tranflated by Dr. Stukely,. in 

757. By this Itinerary, Mr. Whitaker was enabled to invef- 
tigate the Roman geography in Britain, from the Firth of 
Tay to Invernefs: that Firth was the boundary of Agricola’s 
victories ; and the conquefts of Lollius terminated at Invernefs. 
Lollius was a brave and experienced Roman general, and go- 
vernor of Britain in the reign of Antoninus Pius, For his 
prudent condu& and exploits that emperor conferred on him 
the title of Britannicus. | 

Our author conne&s with his northern excurfions a regu- 
Jar and diftinét furvey of the geography of Lancafhire, and 
the other parts of the ifland. He fhows the reader the diffe- 
rent Roman ftations ; he points out to him the origin of our 
Britifh towns, by diligent inquiry, often embellifhed with lively 
defcription, and the flowers of fancy. He marks the progrefs 
of Agricola’s arms, the irruptions of foreigners, and the mi- 
grations of the natives from one quarter of the country to 
another, 

From him we learn, that Bath and Buxton were feats of 
luxury in ihe early age of the Roman invafion. The Romans, 
when in Britain, carefully marked, and colle&ed for ufe, the 
mineral fprings of the ifland, which had flowed for ages ut- 
terly unnoticed by the Britons around them, who, however, 
foon adopted the cuftom of their conquerors, ‘The mineral 
fprings, that fteamed as they gufhed from our Britith hills, 
were collected into bafons, and the Romans and the Britons 
equally plunged into the relaxing waters. Henee we fee 
“Sara Sepire in Ptolemy, Therme@ in Richard, and Aqua 
Solis both in Richard and Antoninus, to be all the chara@e~ 
riftic appellations of our Bath in Somerfetthire. 

The following quotation from the beginning of the fixth 
chapter will give our readers an idea of our antiquarian’s tafte, 
and of the conftruétion of the Roman roads, 

‘ Thefe are the Roman roads that courfd from Mancunium to 
the neighbouring itations. And fuch as they are, they muft fhare 
in the great admiration and the high praife which the antiquarians 
have beftowed upon the roads of the Romans in general. But 
furely thofe critics have been too lavith in their eulogiums upon 
them. Antiquariani{m is the younger fifter cf Hiftory, lefs fedate 
and more fanciful, and apt to become enamoured of the face of 
‘Time by looking fo frequently upon if. Butlet not this be the 
conduét of her foberer difciples, Let not the fenfible wee ae 
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€tgrace himfelf and his profeffion by admiring greatly what is 
merely antient, and by applauding fondly what is only Roman. 
The pencil of Age may jufily be allowed to throwa fhade of. re- 
{pectablenefs, and to diifufe even an air of venerablenefs, over the 
productions of very antient Art. And we may appeal to the na- 
tive feelings of every fenfible beholder for the truth of the obfer- 
vation. But this is all that can be allowed to the mere influence of 
Time. And_the antiquarian that once overfteps this reafonable 
limit facrifices the dignity of fentiment tothe dreams of antiqua- 
rianifm, and gives up the realities of hiftery for the fables of ima- 
gination. 

© The great excellence of the Roman roads is the particular di- 
rectnefs of their courfe. Being conftructed at a period when the 
laws of property were fuperfeded by the rights of conqueft, they 
were naturally laid in the ftraighte lines from place to place. From 
this line of dire&tion they could not be diverted, like many of our 
modern roads, and thrown into obliquities and angles, by the: bias 
of private intereft. From this line nothing could divert them 
but the interpofition of an hill which could not be direétly afcended, 
the interruption of a river which could not be direétly forded, or 
the intervention of a mofs which could not be crofled at all. Thus, 
to adduce only a fingle inftance, the Roman road to Slack courfes 
im one uningerrupted right line from the Caftlefield to the Hollin- 
wood, while the modern and neasly parallel way to Huthersfield, 
one of the direéteft roads that we have in the vicinity of the town, 
runs curving ali the way ata little diftance from it, and has no 
Jefs than twelve or thirteen confiderable angles. betwixt the end of 
Newton-lane and the extremity of Hollinwood. 

‘ But the Roman roads appear not to have been conftruéted upon 
the moft fenfible principles in general. The road over Newton 
heath is amere coat of fand and gravel, the fand being very co- 
pious and the gravel very weak, and not compacted together with 
any incorporated cement. And the road at Haydock is merely an 
heap of loofe earth and loofe rock laid together in a beautiful con- 
vexity, but ready to yield and open upon any fharp compreilion 
from the furface. Such roads could never have been defigned for 
the paflage of the cart and the waggon. Had they been fo de- 
ligned, they muft foon have been furrowed to the bottom by the 
cutting of the wheels or crufhed into the ground ‘by the preffure 
of the load, and have been rendered abfolutely impaflable by ei- 
ther. But for fuch rough fervices they were not intended at all, 
This the tharp convexity of the road at Haydock mof clearly de- 
monitrates, which fcarcely leaves the level of a yard atthe crown, 
and throws all rhe reft of the furface into a britk defcent. And 
this the breadth of the more flattened road over Failfworth Mofs 
concurs to demonftrate, the furface, even now when it has natu- 
rally ipread out into a broader extent, being not more than three 
yards and a half in width. Both thefe roads, though the one 
was intended for the great weftern way into the North and the 
other was the way of commun.cation betwixt Chefter and York, 
muft plainly have been confined to the mere walker, the mere 
rider, and the mere beaft of burden. 

‘ The only roads that feem to have been conftructed for the 
cart and the waggon are fuch as were reguiarly paved with large 
boulders. Such appears to have been the road trom Manchcfter 
to Blackrode; fuch appears to have been the road from Man- 
chefter to Ribchefter; and fuch evidently was the road from Rip- 
> 3 cheact 
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chefter to Overborowgh. But as this alleviates not at all the cen- 
fure upon the narrownefs of the ways, fo the paving of a road is 
obvioufly a very awkward expedient at the beft. This may fuf- 
ficiently appear from thofe boalted remains of the Roman reads, 
the Appian and the Flaminian ways in Italv, which are {fo into- 
Jerably rough and fo inexpreflibly bard, that thetravellers, as often 
as they can, turn off from them, and journey along the tracks at 
their borders. 

& Many of the Roman roads indeed have continued under all 
the injunes of time and all the inclemencies of climate to the pre- 
fent period, and fome few in excellent confervation. The Ro- 
mans, having the whole power of the country 2t their command, 
and nations of fubjects to be their Jabourers in the work, were not 
fruyal of toil in the difcovery of the materials and in the conveyance 
of them to a confide:able dilfance. Thus, fince little or no gravel 
was to be found’along the courfe of the Roman road from the com- 
mon of Hollinwood to the end of Street-lane, they dug up a very 
great quantity of it along the fides of the prefeut Millbrook upoa 
the former, as thelong droad and winding hollow which ftill re. 
mains doth manifeitly evince, and conftructed all the road from 
the one to the other with it, as the peculiar rednefs of the gravel 
along the road does evidently prove. Thus, what is mech more 
remarkable, the Stane-ftrect in Suflex, ten and feyen yards in 
breadth and one yard anda half in depth, is compoféd entirely of 
flints and of pebbles, though no flints are to be found even within 
feyen milesof the road. And they laid their roads, not funk, like 
ours, many feet below the level of the ground about them, but 
rifing with a rounded ridge confiderably above the furface, unlefs 
they were obliged to climb obliquely up the fide of a fteep hill or 
to defcend obliquely down it. By this means the water never 
fettied upon their roads, filently fapped the foundations, and ef- 
feftually demolifhed the works. But the continuance of many 
roads to the prefent moment, and the peculiar confervation of 
fome, refult very little from thefe general circumiftances, and are 
principally the effeé&t of particular accidents, That thefe circum- 
itances haye not given the roads fuch a lafting duration, is evident 
from the above-mentioned ftructure of all of them within, and 
more evident from the particular roundnefs of fome of them with- 
out. The faé& arifes chiefly from the early defertion of particular 
roads by the Britons and Saxons, new roads being laid for new 
reafons to the fame towns, or the towns being deftrayed and the 
yoads unfrequented. Such muift affuredly have been the cafe with 
the fmartly rounded road at Haydock. And fuch wil! hereafter ap- 
“oe to have been the cafe with the ftill-remaing road upon Stony 

cnolls. 

* But had the Roman roads been always laid in right lines, al- 
ways confiruted with a fufficient breadth, and been never paved 
with flone; liad the materials been bound together by fome in- 
corporated cement; and had they been all calculated to receive 
carts and to bear waggons; they mutt ftillhave been acknowledged 
to have one effential defect in them. ‘The roads almoft conftantly 
erciled the rivers of the ifland, nat at bridges, but at thailows or 
fords, fome of which nature had planted and others art fupplied. 
By this means the travelling on the roads mutt have been m@nitcly 
precarious, lave been regniated by the rains, and pave been cou 
trouled by the floods. Such muit have certainly been the con 


fequence at the fords of Ribchetter and Penwovihaim over the 
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Ribble, fuch more particularly at the fords of Warrington Stret- 
ford and Stockport over the Merfey, and fuch even at the fords of 
Knotmill and Garret over the Medlock, at the way of Trafford 
ever the Irwell, and at the paflages of Huntfhank over the Irke 
and of Throftleneft-lane over the Cornebrook. One of thofe very 
rainy nights which are fo common in our Lancafhire winters would 
raife a confiderabie depth of water upon the fords, and would fix 
an abfolute bar to the progrefs of travelling. ‘Thus, for want of 
a few bridges, the Roman roads muit have been often rendered 
impaflable during the winter, and often for a confiderable part of 
the winter together. And thus, for want of a few bridges, muf 
the Roman roads have been rendered frequently ufelefs, the mi- 
litary communication between the feveral parts of the ifland have 
been frequently fufpended, and the Roman empire within it have 
been frequently expofed to danger.’ 


In this chapter, he informs us of the number of the legions 
by which Britain was garrifoned after the Romans had con- 
quered the greater part of the ifland; he defcribes the fitua- 
tion and ftrength of their ftations and their camps. 

In the two fubfequent chapters, our author gives us an ac- 
count of the policy of Agricola. That conqueror drew the 
Britons from their retreats in their woods and mountains, and 
fettled them in towns, to rivet their fubje€tion and dependence. 
By degrees, they incorporated Roman manners with their own, 
and began to imbibe a tafte for the finer arts, imported into the 
ifland- by their conquerors, In thefe chapters, we have an en- 
tertaining defcription of the food and manner of our ancef- 
tors at this early pericd; of the government, of the private 
and publick economy of the Britifh chiefs: and in the fame 
chapters, our author traces the firft regular divifion of the 
country into diftrits, and the commencement of feudal te- 
nures, 

He gives a particular, but not an infipid and tedious hiftory, 
of the improvements which the Britons received from the Ro- 
mans in mechanics, and the other ufeful arts. He diftinguithes 
the produétions of the earth, and the animals which were na- 
tives of our ifland, from thofe which were introduced by the 
Romans and other foreigners: and he enumerates the diver- 
fions which we adopted from the Romans. Among other fa- 
vage amufements, he proves, that they introduced cock-fight- 
ing into Britain; and we are glad to find that we cannot re- 
proach the memory of our anceftors with the invention of that 
favage entertainment. 

We learn from our author, that the Britons were indebted 
to their communication with the Romans for their early im- 
provements in commerce and navigation ; and for the intro- 
duction of Chriftianity into their ifland. Me concludes this 
firft book of his antiquities with the brave and effectual oppo- 
S 4 fition 
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fition of the Caledonians to the Roman arms, and the expul- 
fion of the Romans from Britain by the Northern nations, 
446 years after Chrift, and 501 years after they firft invaded 
us, We muft here again.obfeiye, that though Mr. Whitaket’s 
plan comprehends many general inveftigations and remarks, he 
has thus far, in the coarfe of his work, paid proper attention 
to its principal obje&: he has, with an agreeable variety, with 
accurate method and connexion, difplayed the gradual improve- 
ments which Manchefter and its neighbourhood received, or 
the injuries which they fuffered, by the changes and revoiu- 
tions of time. 

Having thus given our readers a regular view of our author’s 
principal fubjeéts, we fhall quote his account of the earlieft 
Britifh commerce, as a fpecimen of his merit, as an antiqua- 
rian, and a writer. 


‘ The foreign commerce of the Britons was occafioned by th 
refort of the Phcenicians to their coafts, ‘Thefe bold adventurers 
in navigation and traffic, having planted colonies at Carthage and 
at Cadiz, and ranging along the borders of the great untraverfed 
ocean on the weit, reached the fouth-weftern promontories of Britain, 
and entered into a trading correfpondence with the inhabitants of 
it. The real fingularity and the commercial confequences of the 
voyage gave great reputation to the officer who conduéted it, and 
have occafioned the name of Midacritus to be tranfmitted with 
honour to pofterity. Midacritus brought the firft veffel of the 
Pheenicjans to our coafts. And Midacritus opened the firft com- 
merce of the Phoenicians with our fathers. He found the country 
to abound particularly with tin, a metal that was equally ufeful 
and.rare. He traficked with the Britons for it. And he returned 
home with a cargo of the filvery metal. 

* Such was the firft faint effort of thecommercial geniusof Britain, 
which was afterwards to conduct the veffels of the ifland to the 
fhores of Cadiz of Carthage and of Tyre, and even to raife the 
Britons fuperior in boldneis and in {kill to the Phgenicians! Such 
was the firft faint effort of the commercial genius of Britain, which 
has fince difplayed fuch a variety of powers, has fince opened fuch 
a variety of channels, and has diffufed the overflowing tide of the 
Britifh commerce into all the quarters of the globe! This effort 
was firft made fome years before the time of Herodotus and about 
the period of the firit inhabitation of Lancafhire, about five hun- 
dred years before the era of Chrift. The Belgx were not yet 
Janded in the ifland. The original Britons ftill poffeffed all the 
fouthern regions of it. And the trade was opened with the Bri- 
tons of the Caffiterides or Silley iflands. Thefe iflands were then 
only ten in number, though they are now more than an hundred 
and forty ; and only nine of them were inhabited as late as the 
seign of Tiberius. But one of them was greatly fuperior in fize 
to the reft, and was therefore diftinguifhed by the general appella- 
tion of the whole, being denominated Caffiteris Infula or the One 
Tin-ifland. This was the firft land of Britain which the Phceni- 
cians reached and with which Midacritus began the traffic for tin. 
This was known amongit the Britons by the appellation of Silura, 
and muft have communicated the itill remaining name of Silley to 
patton : its 
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its contiguous ifles, And this was then a very confiderable ifland, 
being feparated only by a dangerous ftrait from the fhore of Corn- 
wall, and reaching beyond the prefent uninhabited iflet of Silley. 
The prefent ifles of Brebar, Guel, Trefcaw, St. Martin’s, and St. 
Samplon’s, the rocks and iflets adjoining to all, aad St. Mary's 
and the Eaftern ifles, muft ali have compofed this original ifland. 
And large banks ftill. extend from St. Martin’s nearly to St. Mary’s 
and the Eaftern ifles, which are all uncovered at low water and 
have only a depth.of four feet at high The ifles of Guel and 
EBrehar, now half a mile diftant from the rock of Silley, appear 
plainly to have been once connected with it. And Trefcaw, 
Brehar, St. Martin’s, St, Sampion’s, and their adjoining iflets, 
were once evidently united together. Sands extend from. Brehar 
to Trelcaw, and may fometimes be croficd on foot. Betwixt Tref- 
caw, Brehar, and St. Sampfon’s the flats are laid entirely bare at 
the recefs of a fpring-tide, and a dry paflage is opened over the 
{and-banks from the one tothe other. In thele banks, over which 
the tide rifes ten or twelve feet in depth, hedges and walls of ftone 
are frequently difclofed to the view by the fhitting of the fands, 
And from the general remains of ftone-hedges {tone wails and con- 
tiguous houfes, and from the number of barrows which are dif- 
perfed over the face of thefe iflands, the whole appears to have been 
once fully cultivated and thoroughly inhabited. 

‘ This ifland was peculiarly replenifhed with mines of tin, though 
the prefent unburied remains of it exhibit no veftiges of the an- 
tient works and fcarce carry any appearances of the antient metal. 
But in the month of May 17674 rich vein of tin was difcovered in 
St. Mary’s, which bore dire¢tly into the fea and pointed ‘towards 
tite fhore of Cornwall. And the cargo which Midacritus brought 
from the ifland, and the account which he gave of it and its con- 
tiguous ifles, occafioned a regular refort of the Phcenicians to the 
coalts of Silley. The trade was infinitely advantageous to the 
ftate. And the track was moft folicitoufly concealed by the public. 

‘ Thus continued the trade of Britain for nearly three hundred 
years, being elteemed the moft beneficial commerce in Europe, 
and being carefully tought after by all the commercial powers in 
the Mediterranean. The Greeks of Marfeilles firft followed-the 
track of the Phoenician voyagers, and fome time before the days of 
Poiybius and about two hundred years before the age of Chritt 
began to- fare with them in the trade of tin. The Carthaginian 
commerce declined. ‘Che Matiylian commerce increafed, And 
in the reign of Auguftus the whole current of the Briti/h traffic had 
been gradually diverted into this channel. At that period the 
commerce of the ifland was very confiderable. “l'wo roads (as I 
have formerly mentioned) were laid acrois the country, and 
reached trom Sandwich to Carnarvon on one fice and extended 
from Dorfetfhire into Suffolk on the other; and the commerce of 
the coafts muft have been carried along them into the interior re- 
gions of the ifland. The great ftaple of the tin was no longer 
dettied in a diftant corner of the ifland. It was removed from Sil- 
ley, and was fixed in the ifle of Wight, a central part of the coal, 
lying equally betwixt the two roads, and better adapted to the 
new arrangement of the trade. Thither the tin was carried by 
the Belge, and thither the foreign merchants reforted with their 
wares. And the trade was no longer carried oa by veffels that 
coafted tedioufly along the winding fhorcs of Spain and. of Gaul. 
It was now tranfported over the neighbouring channel, was un- 
fipped on the oppofite coait, and was carried upon horfes acrofs 
the 
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- land or by boats along the rivers to Marfeilles and to Nar- 
nne. | 

‘ The Ifle of Wight, which as late as the eighth century was 
feparated from the remainder of Hampfhire by a channel no lefs 
than three miles in breadth, was now race | a part of the greater 
ifland, disjoined from it only by the tide and united to it always 
attheebb. And during the recefs of the waters the Britons con- 
ftantly paffed over the low ifthmus of land, and carried their loaded 
carts of tin direétly acrofsit. Such alfo were many other iflands 
on the foutherly fhore of Britain, appearing as iflands only on the 
tide of flood, and becoming peninfulas at thetide of ebb, It is 
curious to mark the different operations of the fea upon the dif- 
ferent parts of the Englifh coaft. The fea has gained confiderably 
upon the fhores of Yorkfhire Norfolk Suffolk and Effex, the eaftern 
coalt of Kent, and the coafts of Su(fex Hampthire Dorfetfhire and 
Cornwall. Within thefe forty years it has greatly ufurped upon 
the Silley iflands in general, and even from May 1766 to May 1767 
it encroached near forty inches upon one of them in particular. 
And thefe gradual and fucceftive depredations, thefe and thefe 
alone, muft affuredly have been the caufe that has been fo vainly ex- 
plored in the annals of hiftory, and that has reduced the Silley 
illands to their prefent condition. Thefe, and not the violence of 
an earthquake or a tempeft, mutt affuredly have widened the nar- 
row turbid ftrait of Solinus into an ample and calm expanfe of 
thirty or forty miles, have covered half the great ifland of Silura 
with the waters of the ocean, and have left only its mountains 
and its promontories rifing like fo many iflets above the face of 
the waves, Thefe appear from the experience of the recent ra- 
vages in the iflands to be a caufe too unhappily adequate to the 
effect. And the fame caufe has greatly plundered the coafts of 
North-Devonfhire Pembrokefhire and Cardiganfhire. But the fea 
has refigned a part of its original domain on the fouthern fhore of 
Kent in Lincolnthire and in Lancafhire. ‘In Kent it has re- 
treated from the fhore of Sandwich, has funk the {mall zftuary 
of Solinus into an infignificant current, and has converted the 
fine harbour of Khutupe, where the Reman fleet was regularly 
laid up, imto an expanfe of rich paftures and a valley watered with 
arivulet. In Lincolnfhire it has added a confiderable quantity of 
ride to the coaft, thrinking from the original boundaries, and 
eaving many thoufands of acres betwixt the old bank of its wa- 
ters and the prefent margin of its fhore. And in Lancafhire the 
fands which originally formed the beach of the fea and were 
originally covered every tide with its waters are now regularly 
inhabited. Thefe are dill diftinguifhed among us by the appel- 
lation which they received from the Britons, and which 1s equally 
common to the fea-fands of Lincolnfhire Norfolk and Wales, 
the. appellation of Meales or loofe quaggy lands. But loofe as 
they once were by nature, and quaggy as they were once made 
by the overflowing of the tide, they are now annually cultivated, 
a parochial church has been erected, and a village has been con- 
ftruéted upon them. 

* In this ftate of the Britifh commerce, the articles imported 
ito the ifland were earthen-ware, falt, and brafs both wrought 
and in bullion. In this ftate of the Britifh commerce, tin was not, 
as it had been originally, the only export of the ifland. It ftill 
remained the principal article of our foreign trade. But with it 


were exported gold, filver, iron, and lead, hides, vy, Arla 
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faves, and dogs, gems and mufcle-pearls, polifhed horfe-bits of 
bone, horfe-collars, amber toys, and glafs veffels. : 

‘ Such was the nature of our foreign commerce when the Ro- 
mans fettled among us. And it inftantly received a contiderable 
ymprovement from the Romans. This appears fufficiently from 
that very remarkable particular in the interior hiitory of the ifand, 
the fudden rife and the commercial jmportance of London within 
a few years after their firft fettlement in the ifland. Bat the trade 
was no longer carried on by the two great roads to the fouthern 
fhore, and the ftaple was no longer fettled in the Ifle of Wight. 
The principal trade ftill appears to have been confined to the fouth 
in general and to the regions of Middlefex Kent Suffex and Hamp- 
fhire in particular. But the commerce was diffuled over the whole 
extent of the Roman conquefts, and was carried on dire€ly from 
the weltern and the eaftern fhores as well as from the fouthern. 
Thus new ports were opened on every fide of the ifland, moft ia- 
deed about the fouth eattern angle of it, but fome along the eaftern 
and the weltern coafis. Thus Middlefex had the port of London, 
Kent the ports of Rhutupz Dubris and Lemanis, Suffex had the 
ports Adurnum Anderida and Novus, and Hampthire had the 
port Magnus. And thus Yorkthire had its port Felix on one fide, 
and Lancafhire had its port Siftuntian onthe other. Thefe were 
evidently the commercial ports of the Roman Britons. Had they 
been merely the ufeful harbours upon the coafts, as they muft’cer- 
tainly bave been much moreconfiderable in number, as they muft cer- 
tainly have been mentioned upon every part of our coafts, fo mutt 
they have been equally noticed upon the coafts of Caledonia and 
the fhores of Ireland. They were all of them harbours firft ufed 
by the Romans, they. had ail of them cities firft raifed by the Ro- 
mans upon them, and under the Romans they muft all have be- 
come confiderable ports for commerce. And the articles intro- 
duced into the ifland at thefe ports were the many particulars 
which I have previoufly mentioned to have been introduced irito 
Britain by the Romans, as fugar, pepper, ginger, writing paper, 
and other fimilar articles perhaps, belides them. The faccharum 
or fugar of the Romans, like our own, was the extracted honey of 
acane, was brought from Arabia or from India, and was ufed 
only for medicinal purpofes. And all thefe {pices appear pal 
from their Roman-Britifh appellations to have been actually im- 
ported among us bythe Romans. And the articles exported from 
the ifland muft have been partly the fame as before, and partly the 
additional particulars of gagates or jet, the Britith jet being the beft 
and the moft copious in Europe, bears for the foreign amphi- 
theatres, bafkets, falt, corn, and oyfters. 

‘ Such was the foreign commerce of the ifland in general during 
the refidence of the Romans among us. And fuch mult have been 
jn part or in whole the foreign commerce of our own port in 
particular. This was not merely the port of a fingle county. It 
~was the only commercial harbour along the whole line of the 
~weftern coaft, and had no rival from the Cluyd to the Land’s-End. 
And the exports of the neighbouring region, the lead of Derby- 
fhire and the falt of Chefhire, the corn the cattle and the hides of 
the whole, muft have been all thipped at the port of the Ribble. 
The Britifh dogs in general were a very gainful article of traffic 
to the Romans. ‘aa as all the interior countries of Britain, 
then firft turned up by the plough, muft have produced the 
moft luxuriant harveits at firft, fo the whole ifland freighted no 
Jefe then eight hundred yeffels with corn every year for the con- 
tinent,” 
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To this, and all the other fe&ions, into which Mr. Whit- 
aker’s chapters are divided, he fubjoins references to thofé 
authors who are vouchers for his hiftory. 

This work is adorned with eight plates of Britith and Roman 
antiquities. The author has added toit, by way of Appendix, 
the Itinerary of Richardus Corinenfis, to which he has fre- 
quently referred, with the paralle! parts of Antonine’s Itine- 
rary, that the one may reflect light upon the other. To this 
Itinerary, he has likewife annexed the modern places corref- 
pondent to each ancient name, as they are afligned by Gale, 
by Horfely, and by Stukely. 

Though we have given particular attention to the Hiftory of 
Manchefter, as we tnink it a work of great learning and in- 
genuity, we muft obferve, that it is disfigured with fome dif- 
gufting peculiarities. The author is cbftinately fond of an af- 
fe&ted omiffion of punétuation at thofe parts of a fentence 
where reafon diétates, and ufe has eftablifhed the figns of 
paufes. His love of a flowery diftion often betrays him into 
a childifh wantonnef:, and redundancy. He often throws a 
Dutch glare over the grave difquifition of an antiquary, by a 
profufion of gaudy and compound epithets, where the appli- 
cation of any epithets would have been ridiculous. Notwith- 
ftanding his ufual accuracy, he fometimes pronounces ¢eci- 
fively and dogmatically upon points which muft for ever be 
cohtroverted ; and frequently, in his periods of any length, if 
we only attended to his folemn repetition of expreflion, we 
fhould imagine, that with the vehemence of a Cicero, he was 
pleading the caufe of expiring liberty, when, perhaps, he only 
wants to afcertain the ufe of an old urn, or the materials of 
a Roman caufeway. ' 





If. Medical Obfervations and Inguiries, By a Society of Phyficians 
in London. Vol. lV. 8v0, 55. fewed. Cadell, 


N° fpecics of writing is more apt to degenerate into im- 

pertinence and futility than that which contains Ob- 
fervations, at the fame time that there is none wherein a 
icrupvlous ‘regard to the advancement of ufeful knowledge 
ought to be maintained with greater attention. ‘To preferve 
an account of all the inconfequential cafes which may deviate 
from the ordinary courfe of things, would render fuch an in- 
difcriminate collection of fa&s as enormous as it would be 
deftrudtive to the purpofes of information, Who would not 
itand amazed at fo voluminous a colleétion of Obfervations as 
might equal the ancient library of Alexandria? And yet it is 
cere 
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certain, that human induftry would fooher be exhaufted than 
the infinite vatiety of nature. While individuals were left to 
publith or fupprefs the obfervations themfelves had made, 
many ufeful records were undoubtedly loft to the public: but 
it may be affirmed withequal truth, that fince the inftitution of 
focieties for obviating that inconvenience, a multitude of fa&s 
have been regiftered, which, without any detriment to fcience, 
might have remained in perpetual oblivion. It is therefore 
greatly to be withed, that thofe gentlemen who are the col- 
leétors of Medical Obfervations, would confider with attention 
the value of the contributions they receive; and that neither 
an undue complaifance to their correfpondents, nor an eager- 
nefs for large publications, wou'd induce them to admit an 
accumulation of fuch materials as tend rather to retard than 
accelerate the advancement of ufeful knowledge. 

According to the method which we ufually follow in review- 
ing publications of that kind, we fhall proceed to give a 
general account of the contents of this volume, and extrac 
only fuch articles as merit more particular attention, 

The firft article is the cafe of a difeafed leg in a voung girl. 
The ailment had been originally contra&ted by receiving a 
flight hurt, which gradually produced fauch confequences in 
the {pace of three months, as to occafion the amputation of 
the member. Upon the diffeftion of the limb, it was found, 
that almoft the whole «ibia and fibula were entirely diffolved, 
and the leg exhibited the appearance of one confufed mafs of 
coagulated blood and mucus, without diftin&ion of bones, 
membranes, or mutfcles. 

The fecond contains experiments relative to the analyfis 
and virtues of Seltzer water, by Dr. Brocklefby. The doc- 
tor’s opinion of the virtues of that water is, that they depend 
chiefly on the remarkable quantity of fixed air it contains, 
which, by acting on the finer vefleis and animal fibres, tends 
to revive their languid cfcillations. He afhrms that he has 
found the Seltzer water beneficial in feveral acute and chronic 
diforders, and recommends to phyficians a more extenfive ufe. of 
it than obtains in the prefent practice. 

The next is remarks on the hydrocephalus internus, by 
Dr. John Fothergill, He acknowledges that the late Dr. 
Whytt has done more to elucidate this fubje&, than any 
other writer he has feen, and entirely agrees with him in re- 
gard to the feat of the difeafe, the greateft part of its fymp- 
toms, and its general fatality. He differs, however, from 
that ingenious author, in the fuppofition that the commence- 
ment of the difeafe is ob{fcure, and that it is generaliy fome 
mvnrhs 
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months in forming; having obferved children, who were ap- 
parently healthy, feized with the diftemper, and carried off 
in about fourteen days; and he has feldom been able to trace 
the commencement of it above three weeks. The fymptoms 
that chiefly dillinguifh this difeafe ftom thofe which aie pro- 
duced by worms, dentition, and other irritating caufes, are, 
according to Dr. Fothergill’s obfervations, the pains in the 
limbs, inceflant head ach, and ficknefs, which are more uni- 
form and lafting in the hydrocephalus internus than in other 
difeafes. of children. 


‘ Another circumftance likewife, fays he, is familiar, if not pe- 
culiar to this difeafe: I recollect not one inftance, in which the 
patient was not coltive, and in which likewife it was not without 
fincular difficulty that ftcols were procured. 

* The ftools are moft commonly of a very dark greenifh colour, 
with an oilinefs or a glafly bile, rather than the flime which ac- 
companies worms. ‘They are, for the moft part, fingularly of- 
fenfive. ‘The urine fhews nothing to bé depended on: it is various 
both in colour and contents in different fubjects; depending chiefly 
on the quantity of liquids they get down, and the time between 
the difcharges of urine.’ From their unwillingnefs to be moved, 
they often hold their water a long time; twelve or fifteen hours, 
fometimes longer ; they feldom complain of their belly: indeed 
when they complain of ficknefs, they mention their belly ; but, if 
one defires them to point to it, they always lay their hand on the 
ftomach. In diforders from worms this is not fo generally the 
cafe. In thefe complaints, and thofe attending dentition, oafine 
are more frequent than in the diftemper I amdefcribing. Children 
fubject to fits, are fometimes feized with them in a few days before 
they die; fometimes they continue for twenty four hours incef- 
fantly; and till they expire; but this is not conitant.” 


The fucceeding article is an account of a rupture of the 
bladder from a fuppreffion of urine in a pregnant woman: 
and the fubjeé&t of the fifth is the cure of the fciatica, by Dr. 
Fothergill abovementioned. 

The obitinacy of this difeafe is fo well known, that the ac- 
count of a fuccefsful method of treating it cannot fail to excite 
our attention. From that confideration, we fhall prefent our 
readers with the following extraé. 


* I-was defired, many years ago, to vifit aman fomewhat above 
forty years of age, who had long been confined to his bed, from 
the etfeéts of a lumbago imperfectly cured. The violence of the 
pain was abated, but he was incapable of moving; or being moved, 
from the place he was laid, without fuffering grievous torture. 
The part affeéted was the lower part of the lumbar region, from 
fide to fide, acrofs the loins. His flefh was much reduced, his ap- 
petite decayed, and a feverifh heat conftantly attended him, the 
confequence of pain and inanition. He had been many weeks un- 
der the care of a very able phyfician, who had attended with much 
diligence, and prefcribed, with judgment, very efficacious medi- 
cines. The patient was reduced to the neceffity of taking opiates 
to procure a temporary relief, He had taken them a confiderable 
tame, 
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time, and in dofes rather more than moderate, though not very | 
large before I faw him. Pe 

« Not finding any reafon to fufpect either an internal abfcefs, or: 
a tendency to it; but that the feat of the pain was in the tendt- 
nous parts about the loins, and deep feated, I directed a fmall dofe 
of calomel to be given every night. | | 

‘ The following was the prefcription : 


‘ R. Calom. Jevig. gr. x. 
Tereb. ¢ Chio. q. f. f. pil. x. mon deaurandz, Cagiat. j. 
omni nocte. 


‘ A laxative mixture was provided, to be taken in the morning, 
to procure ftools, if he thould be coftive. The opiate was gra- 
dually omitted. 

‘ Finding a grain of calomel per diem to have no effect, I or- 
dered him to take two one night, one the next, and fo to proceed, 

‘ His pains rather grew lefs by the time thefe pills were taken 5 
but not the leat appearance of aay effect from the calomel asa 
mercurial. I increafed the dofe, till he got up to fix grains of 
calomel every day, three at night, and three inthe morning; with- 
out ever perceiving any tendency to a ptyalifm, purging, remark- 
able micturition, or diaphorefis. The pains, however, gradually 
lefiened ; he got up every day, recovered his appetite, got ftrength, 
and, in five or fix weeks time, was able to go abroad. He halted’ 
confiderably, and made ufe of a walking-ftick ; but enjoyed tole- 
rable health, and has not fince been afflicted with any complaint of 
this nature. 

* Six grains of calomel per diem, for near a fortnight together, 
may feem a very large dofe to be taken without producing the 
common effeét of mercurials. It furprifed me at the time; and I 
thould by no means have proceeded to fuch a length, if experi- 
ment, conduéted with foie degree of caution, had not led me fo 
far in this particular inflance. 

‘ Agentleman of great eminence in chymiftry had affured me, 
that he had found very good effects from calomel given in the 
manner above mentioned, with the chio turpentine, in worm- 
cafes, and all the difeafes of children. Thinking that fmall‘dofes 
of calomel would be as likely to remove a difeafe fo deeply fituated 
fooner than any other remedy, I had recourfe to this medicine, 
and gave it in the manner above-defcribed. 

‘ On refle&ting, however, on its effects, I found caufe to fufpeét, 
that exhibiting calomel in the manner I had done, was ufing it in 
the moft uncertain method. Moft kinds of turpentine, I believe, 
are indigeftible in the human ftomach; the more folid their con- 
fiftence, the more difficult they are to be diflolved in the human 
body. Great part of thecalomel might, therefore, be fo effeétually 
wrapped up in the chio turpentine, the hardeft and moft indiffoluble 
of the whole clafs that are ufed in medicine, that I apprehend a 
very {mall proportion of the calomel ever came into action, From 
this confideration, I have feldom fince given mercurials made into 
pills with this fubftance, unlefs where I wanted to givethe fmalleft 
quantity poffible ; but bave generally ordered it to be formed into 
pills, with fome fubftance that was eafily diffolvable ; as fome con- 
ferve or confeétion. From the fuccefs attending this cafe, I de- 
termined to make trial of a fimilar procefs in the {ciatica, and the 
event has generally anfwered my withes. I recollect divers cafes of 
Woth fexes, and differént ages, in which a procels like the follow- 


ing, 
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ing, has been of fingular fervite, after various other medicines ind 
operations, recommended for the cure of this complaint, had beer 


ufed to very little purpofe. 


*R. Calom. levig. gr. x, 
Conf. Rof q. f. f. pil. x, non deaur, Capiat. j. omni noéte 
fuperbibendo hautt. feq. 
«R. Aq. Alexit. fimp. oz. ifs. 
Alexit. {pir. dr. ifs. 
Vin. Antimon. gut. xxx. 
Tine. Theb. gut. xxv. 
Syr. fimp. dr.j. m. 


¢ If the pain does not abate by the time this quantity is taken, [ 

increafe the dofe of calomel to two grains one night, one the next; 
and thus proceed alternately. When the pain abates, the anodyne 
and. antimonial are gradually leflened ; perhaps omitted every other 
night, or wholly dropped. I have feldom met with a genuine 
{ciatica but has yielded to this procefs in the fpace of a’ few weeks, 
and has as feldom returned. 
. © My inducement to make trial of this method at firft was, that 
this kind of pains are deep feated in the moft flefhy parts of the 
human body, and to which it is extremely difficult to convey 
the efhcacy of any medicine entire, either given internally, or ap- 
plied without. 

¢ That -mercuria!s of all the medicines we are acquainted with, 
moft certainly pervade the inmoft recefles of the muicular and ten- 
dinous parts, and remove difeafes which we know haye in them 
their refidence. 

- © That, till thefe could take effeé&t, it was neceflary to mitigate 
the pain; for all painful diforders increafe in proportion to the ir- 
ritation attending them. The anodyne, above directed, has other 
properties than that of an opiate merely. Like as in Dover's fa- 
mous powder, the anodyne in this compofition, when’ duly pro- 
portioned, reftrains the aritimonial from exerting its ufual efficacy 
on the ftomach and firft paflages, and conducts it to the remoteit 
parts of the circulation, rendering it an uleful and efficacious me- 
dicine in many painful diforders. 

‘ If the difeafe does not yield to the dofe above mentioned, f 
gradually increafe it till fome little tendernefs ts perceived in the 
mouth; but I have feldom had occafion to proceed fo far, or to 
{ubjeét the patient to any confinement, unlefs in very rigorous 
weather. As the violence of the pain may fafely be mifigated by 
this kind of anodyne, which is not merely a palliative, I have al- 
ways thought it better to proceed with the calomel, in the manner 
above mentioned, as an alierative, than to rifk any thing for the 
chance only of a few days fpeedier recovery. Formerly I have 
had recourfe to the bark, guaiacum, the terebinthinate fpirits, 
and other ufual medicines: but feldom to the patient's benefit, of 
my own fatisfaction. Fontanells, blifters, cauftics, likewife; but 
with aslittleadvantage. Of late I have trufted to the procefs above 
defcribed, and have very feldom been difappointed. 

* Bleeding has not been mentioned, becaufe in moft of the cafes 
I have feen, it was unneceflary. Phyficians are feidom confulted on 
thefe cafes in the beginning of the difeafe. In plethoric habits, 
this evacuation may be neceffary as well as purging. Thofe who 
fee the patients early, will be the beft judges of the neeeility cf 
thefe evacuations.’ 

The 
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The next number contains obfervations on the hydroce- 
phalus internus, by Dr. Watfon. Thefe accurate obfervations 
correfpond with what have formerly been made on this fubject 
by the late eminent Dr. Whytt. Though the hydrocepialus 
internus is moft frequently incident to children, both Dr. 
Fothergill and Dr. Watfon admit that it is fometimes obferved | 
in adults. This is certainly a fa&, and the knowledge of its 
reality will be perpetuated by a cafe the moft memorable, on 
account of the perfon in whom it exifted, that occurs in 
medical obfervations; we mcan that of the celebrated dean 
Swift. 

The feventh article is a cafe of the locked jaw and opiftho- 
tonos, with fome remarks on the ufe of the cicuta. It ap- 
pears from this cafe of the locked jaw, that the patient had 
taken more than five drachms of opium in the fpace of three 
weeks, which amounted, at a medium, to fourteen grains a 
day; yet Dr. Farr, phyfician-at Plymouth, who has favoured 
the fociety with this article, informs us that it never produced 
the leaft ftupor through the whole of the difeafe; neither was 
the perfon’s head at all affeéted, or, though troubled with a 
cough, was his expeftoration rendered difficult, but rather the 
reverfe. ‘This remarkable cafe affords the greateft encourage- 
ment to a liberal, and even an unlimited ufe. of opium, in 
fpafmodic affeftions; and we agree with the author, and Dr. 
Chalmers, whom he has cited, that the quantity of opium ne- 
ceflary to be given, cannot by any means be defined; but 
muft be preportionable to the violence of the fpafms, and 
‘the effe&s produced by the medicine. 

The next number contains a cafe of an hemiplegia; the 
fucceeding is employed on the ufe of tapping early in drop- 
fies; the tenth, on a painful conftipation from indurated 
faces; the eleventh is an account of the putrid meafles, as 
they were obferved at London in the years 1763 and 1768; 
the twelfth contains obfervations on the bilious fever ufual in 
voyages to the Eaft Indies; and the thirteenth is an account 
of a new method of amputating the leg'a little’ above the ancle 
joint, wich a defcription of a machine particularly adapted to 
the ftump. This chirurgical improvement is the invention of 
Mr. White, furgeon to the Manchefter infirmary, and was 
inferted' in a volume lately publifhed by that author. The 
fociety, in the Preface to thefe obfervations, has made an 
apology for the republication of this article. They inform us, 
that it had been entirely printed off, before they knew of its 
having appeared in any other colle&tions, and they requeft 
that thofe géntlemen who intend to publifh their works apart, 
Vou. XXX1!. April, 1771. T would 
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would for the future prevent them from falling into the im- 
propriety of fuch a procedure. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth numbers prefent us with the 
good effects of the carrot poultice, and malt infufion, in can- 
cerous diferders. The carrot poultice had been formerly re- 
commended in thefe cafés, by Mr. Soultzer ; and Mr. Gibfon, 
of Newcaftle, here informs us, that, though he will not pre- 
tend t6 affert that acataplafm of carrots will cure an ulcerated 
cancer, yet he dares advance, that it will fubdue the into- 
Igrable, tench frequently attending foul, gangrenous, can- 
cerous ulcers. ‘This, it muft be owned, has been a great de- 
fideratum in furgery ; and even fhould the poultice be produc- 
tive of no farther advantage, it is a confiderable recommen- 


dation in its favour. | 

The next article contains experiments on the cerumen or 
ear-wax, in order to difcover the beft method of diffolving it 
when caufing deafnefs. It appears from the whole, that wa- 
ter is the moft powerful folvent of that fubftance; and that 
the warmer it is applied, fo as not to hurt the ear, its efficacy 


is always the greater. 
The fixteenth number confilts of obfervations on the cure 


of an hemoptoé, and upon riding on horfe-back for the cure 
of a phthifis, by Dr. Dickfon, of the London Hofpital, This 
article is of fo much confequence in the pradiice of phyfic, that 
we fhall extract the whole. 


‘ A {pitting of blood is a much more common complaint. in this 
country, than I believe is generally imagined ; and when it arrives 
to any confiderable height, and is long continued, ufually becomes 
the prelude to a.coniumption, from which, in my opinion, very 
few indeed ever recover. Iam not, however, to inform you, that 
in this age and place, men are to be found who talk of their cures 
of a confumption with the utmoft confidence; and which they 
performed too with much eafe, by methods only known to them- 
ielyes. Is it not to be lamented, that thefe cures are chiefly ima- 
ginary, and only celebrated from interefted views, to impofe on 
the credulous and ignorant? But to the point: a fpittmg of blood, 
which always greatly alarms the patient and thofe about him, when 
the method which I fhall mention is early purfued, is, in general, 
with little difficulty removed. The medicine, which I am to re- 
cominend, is neither new or uncommon; on the contrary, it is in 
moft frequent ufe in the praétice of phyfic, though feldom, as far 
as my knowledge extends, there is much ftrefs laid upon it. for 
the cure of this difeafe. But in this laft point I may eafily be 
miftaken. However, though phyficians fhould be never fo well 
informed of this method ; yet, as the greateft part of practitioners 
have only recourfe to ftypties, by which they are egreg‘oufly difap- 
pointed, as I have often myfelf experienced, ‘I think it my duty to 
turn their’ attention to what they will find much more efficacious. 
One great purpofe of our publications being to communicate any 


thing found ufeful in practice, which, however generally adopte 
here, 
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here, may be unknown in remote parts, induces me likéwife to 
give you this paper. 

‘ The medicine which I have fpokert of in fuch high terms of 
praife, is only nitre, to the ule of which I was direéted by the late 
very learned and worthy Dr. Letherland, phyfician to St. Thomas's 
Hojpital. I had occafion to confult him for a heétic patient, who 
frequently brought up large quantities of blood, and had been 
attended along with me, by the late Dr. Schomberg, where every 
kind of reftringent medicine had been tried in vain. - Dr. Lether- 
land, upon this confultation, gave me a very particular detail of 
his own cafe under this difeafe, and faid, that he had experienced 
no benefit from any thing, but from fmall dofes of nitre, very fre- 
quently repeated, and put me in mind that this was his practice at 
the hofpital when I attended it; and added, that he conftantly 
found the beft effects from its ufe. 

* The nitre was adminiftered to the patient abovementioned ; 
but though I thought it did fervice, yet, as the lungs were much 
affeé&ted, and a confumption had made a great progrefs, I am well 
fatisfied that nothing could have faved him. He, however, did 
not die of an hemorrhage, which both Dr. Schomberg and I ap- 
prehended, from the great quantities of blood brought up at par- 
ticular times. Immediately after this confultation with Dr. Le- 
therland, I was determined to make trials of nitre in this difeafe 
at the hofpital; and as the moft commodious form of ufing it, I 
ordered an electuarv to be made in the proportion of four ounces 
of conferve of red rofes, and a half ounce of nitre, of which the 
bulk of a large nutmeg was direéted to be given, four, fix, or eight 
times a day, according to the urgency of the cafe. The good ef- 
fects from this electuary have aftonifhed me, and in fo much, that 
when given early in an hemoptoé, I can almoft equally depend 
upon jit as upon the cortex Peruvianus in a genuine intermittent, 
I muft, however, obferve, that whenever the pulfe is full and 
hard, and indeed almoft always there is fome degree of hardnefs in 
the pulfe in this malady, fome blood is ordered to be taken away, 
which, in fuch circumftances, I have always found’to be fizy. The 
bloodletting is occafionally repgated. 

‘In myconfultation with Dr. Letherland, I obferved to him, 
that nitre feemed poflefled of the power of abating heat and the 
ftrength and frequency of the pulfe, beyond any medicine I was 
acquainted with; whence I inferred, that the rarefaétion and 
momentum of the blood being thereby diminifhed, the veffels had 
an opportunity of recovering themielves, fo as to ftop any further 
hemorrhage. But to this the doctor madevanfwer, it might be fo; 
but that he had only talked from experience. 

* A cool regimen, and quiet of body and mind, are certainly a¢ 
ufeful in this difeafe, as in any whatfoever. When the cough is 
very troublefome, a fimall opiate frequently exhibited, is abfolutely 
neceflary.” 

‘ Ihave found nitre too adminiftered in this manner, of fin- 
gular fervice in uterine hemorrhages; but only fo far, if m 
obfervation is correét, where there. was a feverifhnefs and hardnef$ 
of pulfe; for in other cafes, the elix. vitr. acid. given in fmall 
quantities, and very frequently repeated, was attended with much 
greater benefit. 

* Though I meant at. my firft ordering the forementioned elec- 
tuary, that the conferve of rofes fhould only be confidered as a 

T 2 vebicle 
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vehicle for, the mitre; yet I will by. no means pretend to fay 
that it is deftitute of ‘efficacy. In private: praétice, the nitre 
joined with fp. ceti, or p. €trag.-¢.- has produced equally good ef- 
fects. he 

‘ Ff have faid that nitre, or the eleétuary already méntioned, ts 
almoft as efficacious in an hemoptoé as the cort. Peruv. is agajnit 
intermittents; but notwithftanding the vaft number of inftances 
of good fuccefs which T ‘have ‘feen, yet, when I think. of the great 
Sydenham talking as highly-of the benefit of riding on horfeback 
in confumptions, I am afraid to truft myfelf with making a fingle 
obfervation .on any medicine whatfoever : for, if I can judge at 
all, lam certain that riding on horfeback in confumptive cafes, is 
moft commonly hurifal, without fuch regulations as in general 
have been little minded. For inflance, I have known a perfon 
who, by a ride of an hour or two in the morning, was wonderfully 
recruited, and who, at another time, in the afternoon and even- 
ing, without undergoing more bodily motion, has returned faint 
and languid, and apparently worfe; and this obfervation on the 
fame perion has been fo frequently made, as to point out evidently 
the times when this exercife fhall not do hurt.in confumptive cafes. 
You are well acquainted how the pulfe, in the difeafe juft referred 
to, however calm in ihe morning, becomes more frequent in the 
afternoon and night, attended with heat, and other feverh fymp- 
toms ; wherefore exercife caw only add to the mufchief of the fever. 
I would therefore recommend to all heétic perfons, and efpecially 
to thofe who fhall travel to diftaat places on account of a better 
air, or the benefit genet from any particular water, that their 
travelling fhould be flow, and ae to a very few hours, and 
only inthe morning. From the neglect of this precaution, how 
many perfons have gone to Briftol, and the next day, or in a few 
days, have made a very unexpetted exit?” 


The fubfequent article prefents us with fome remarks on the 
bills of mortalityin London. The defign of thefe remarks is 
to vindicate the falubrity of the Britifh climate from the inju- 
rious opinion which may be enigrtained of it by foreigners, 
in confequence of the ignorance of thofe perfons who are al- 
Jowed to frame the bills of mortality; with whom if is ufual 
to imagine that all difeafes, whether acute or chronic, of 
which people have died emaciated, were genuine confump- 
tions. 

A cafe of a fatal ileus is the fubje€& next in order; which 
is followed by remarks on the ufe of balfams in the cure of 
confumptions, by Dr. Fothergill. The dofor here juftly re- 
prehends the general ufe of baHfamics in pulmonary diforders, 
on account of the heat and ftimulating quality with which 
they are moftly endowed ; evincing their injurious effets in 
thofe ca‘es from the confequences of which they are produc- 
tive when applied to external wounds. 

The two next articles are, a defence of Sydenham’s me- 
thod of treating the meatles, by Dr. Dickfon ; and the two 
immediately fucceeding are employed on the Caflerean ope- 
ration, 

Num- 
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Nomber XXIII. contains feveral ufeful, though not new, 
obfervations on the cure of confumptions, by Dr. Fothergill. 

The feven fubfequent articles are refpe@ively on the follow- 
ing fubje&s. An account of a late epidemical diftemper ia 
Barbadoes. Appendix to a paper on the hydrocephalus in- 
ternus. Of a fatal effufion of blood into the cavity of the 
pericardium, Of the good effefis of dividing the aponeurofis 
of the biceps mufcle, in a painful-lacerated wound, Obfer- 
vations on the infenfibility of tendons. Account of a fuc- 
cefsful method of treating fore legs. A cafe of a fatal hernia. 

The two next numbers contain farther accounts of the good 
effets of the cicuta, and carrot poultice, in a cancer of the 
breaft; and of the ufefulnefs of wort in fome il!-conditioned 
ulcers, But we wifi that the author of the laft article had 
more fully afcertained the nature of the firft cafe he mentions, 
as the want of precifion in fuch a point muft render the pro- 
per ufe of a remedy extremely indeterminate. 

The thirty-third number is a curious cafe of an incyfted 
tumour in the orbit of the eye, cured by Metfieurs Bromfield 
and Ingram. The two following are on the varicofe aneurifm. 
The next is the hiftory of a fatal inverfion of the uterus, and 
rupture of the bladder, in pregnancy; and the lait article in 
the volume is an account of a fimple fraQture of the tibia ina 
pregnant woman, where the callus was not formed till af- 
ter delivery, which was feven months ,pofterior to the acci- 
dent. 

We have here given our readers a full enumeration of the 
articles which this volume contains. Several of them cet- 
tainly deferve a place in the records of phyfic; but, with all 
due regard for the induftrieus and benevolent fociety, we mutt 
be of opinion that the number might have been greatly re- 
duced. The tythe of facts of ‘this kind would form a col- 
leGlion more valuable than the aggregate of the whole; and 
we long to behold the ,aufpicious zra to fcience, when the 
ufeful produ& fhall be entirely feparated from the chaff of 
medical obfervation. 





 ——— 


Ill. Sermeoms on Different Subjects, by the late Reverend John Jortin, 


D. D. Archdeacon of London, Redor of St. Dunttan’s in the 
Raft, and Vicar of Kenfington. 8ve. 165. Boards. White, 


—D* Jortin is fo well known by his Remarks on Ecclefiaftical 

Hiftery, his Lifeof Erafinus, and other valuable works, 
that it would be fuperfluous, upon this occafion, to expatiate 
on his literary charafter. It will be fufficient to obferve in 
general, that thefe difcourfes may be read with pleafure and 
T 3 improve- 
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improvement by men-of learning and tafte. The fubje&s of 
which the author has treated are of univerfal importance; his 
method -is eafy and natural, his reafoning clear and judicious, 
his language corre&t, manly, and perfpicuous. 

In the. firft fermon he explains and illuffrates this commi- 
nation of Mofes: Curfed bebe that makes the blind to wander out 
of the way. Deut. xxvii. 182 In the Old Teftament, he 
fays, there are feveral precepts which have a double meaning. 
For example, in Leviticus it is faid, ** Thou fhalt not curfe 
the deaf.” Curfing a deaf perfon is indeed condemned ; but 
that is. not, all: there is fomething more forbidden by this 
Jaw. The expreflion feems to be of a proverbial nature, and 
the general meaning is, thou fhalt not take the advantage of 
a man’s incapacity to defend himfelf, and hurt him either in 
his body, his fortune, or his reputation. Among the Mofaic¢ 
laws are thefe, “‘ Thou fhalt not kill a cow and her young 
both in one day. If thou findeft a bird with her eggs or 
young ones,. thou fhalt not take both the dam and the young.” 
Befides the ations which are here prohibited, every kind of 
behaviour which fhews inhumanity and barbarity feems to be 
forbidden. Feeding upon blood was prohibited, becaufe it 
had a favage and brutifh appearance ; and by abftaining from 
it, men were taught to fhun cruelty and inhumanity towards 
their fellow-creatures, and bloodfhed and murder. In Deu- 
teronomy it. is faid, ** Thou fhalt not muzzle the ox, when 
he treadeth out the corn.” Here we have a fymbolical law; 
and the meaning of it is, whofoever is employed in labours 
beneficia] to others, ought himfelf to partake of the profit. 

From examples of this nature he infers, that the moral, 
fpiritual, and enlarged fenfe of the commination in the text is 
this: Curfed is he who impofes upon the fi:nple, the cre- 
dulous, the snwary, the ignorant, and the hel!plefS; and ei- 
ther hurts or defrauds, or deceives, or feduces, or mifinforms, 
or mifleads, or perverts, or corrupts and fpoils them, He 
then fhews by what ations we may be fuppofed to be guilty, 
more orf lefs, of this fault, 

The minifters of the gofpel, he obferves, may be faid to 
miflead the blind when they deal in falfe opinions, or unin- 
telligible doGrines, or unprofitable difputes, or uncharitable 
and unmannerly reproofs, or perfonal refle@ions, ar flattery, 
er in any iubjecis foreign from religion, and void of edifica- 
tion, much more when they teach things of an evil tendency, 
end which may have a bad influence on the minds and man- 
ners of the people, The church of Rome has been very 
guilty of the crime abovementioned. Her ecclefiaftical ftate 
and iyftem in general is calculated to keep the commonalty in 
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tgnorance, and in an implicit faith and blind fubmiffion to 
human authority, and under the pretence of unity and external 
peace, to difcourage liberty of confcience and free and rational 
examination, We fubje& ourfelves to the denunciation of the 
text when in our worldly affairs and intercourfe with others 
we a& unfairly and difhoneftly; when we wrong the weak, 
the ignorant, the friendlefs, the poor, the orphan, the widow, 
or the ftranger ; or when we give wrong counfel and hurtful 
advice, knowingly and wilfully, to thofe who have an opinion of 
our fuperior {kill, and apply to us for direétion; or when we-feck 
out the weak, the young, the ignorant, the unwary, the unftead- 
faft, and inftil bad principles into them ; when we entice thein 
to fin, draw them into temptation, fpoil an honeft difpofition, 
feduce an innocent mind, rob an unfpotted perfon of virtue, 
of honour, and reputation, of peace of mind, of a quiet con- 
{cience, and perhaps of all happinefs prefent and future. Of 
‘the fame fort of crime are they guilty who employ their time 
and their abilities, given them for other ends, in writing loofe 
and profane books, in_contriving and ftudying to do all the 
mifchief they can in all times and in all places, to poifon pre- 
fent and future generations, and to work iniquity even when 
they are in the grave. 

The fubje& of the fecond difcourfe is, Abraham’s offering 
up his fon. The author confiders every circumftance relative 
to this tranfaétion, and endeavours to place the condué of the 
patriarch in its proper light. The following important ufes, 
he fays, may be made of this hiftory. Firft, we may. learn - 
from it the true nature of faith, of that practical and aétive 
faith which recommends us to the favour of God. Secondly, 
if we inquire what was the defign of God in trying Abraham, 
we may plainly difcern that it was not only to make him an 
illuftrious and a lafting example of faith aud wbedience; but 
to fortel the death and refurre&tion of our Saviour, and to 
make Ifaac a lively type aad reprefentation of Chrift. 

The refemblance between Ifaac and Chrift is, he tells us, 
continued through a great variety of circumftances, is ex- 
tremely fingular and ftriking, and not to be accounted for, 
except by a divine defign and fore-appointment, To prove 
this point, he proceeds in the following manner, 

* The birth of Ifaac was miraculous and contrary to the 
common courfe of nature: fo was the birth of Chrift; and in 
this the refemblance was fingular. 

‘ The birth of Ifaac was foretold and promifed by God him- 
felf : fo was the birth of Chrift declared before by the angel. 

* Tfaac had his name given to him before he was born 3 
God faid to Abraham, Sarah fhall bear thee a fon, and thou 
T 4 fhalt 
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fhalt call his name Ifaac; in like manner the angel faid to 
Mary, Thou fhalt bring forth a fon, and call his name Jefus. 

‘ The word J/aac fignifies laughter or joy, which name was 
given him, not only becaufe Abraham and Sarah had laughed 
when the promife was made to them, but alfo on account of 
the joy which he caufed to them at his birth, and as he was 
to be a public bleffing to all nations, and in him the great 
promifes of God were to be fulfilled. So the word Fe/us fig- 
fies Saviour, and the tidings of his birth were tidings of great 
joy which was to be to all people. 

¢ Ifaac is called the only fon, and the beloved of his father ; 
a title afterwards moft peculiarly appropriated to Chrift, the 
only-begotten and the beloved fon of God. 

¢ Abraham offered up his only fon, as God afterwards gave 
up his only fon to die for mankind. 

* Ifaac was an emblem of Chriftin his death and refurrec- 
tion ; and in this there is that difference which ought to be 
between the type and the perfon reprefented, between the 
fhadow and the fubftance ; for Ifadc died figuratively and ty- 
pically, but Chrift died truly and really. 

* HMaac for the fpace of three days, that is, from the time 
that the command of God was pronounced, to the time when 
he: was laid upon the altar, may be confidered as dead, dead 
by law, and by the. fentence paffed upon him ; and when he 
was releafed by a fecond command, he arofe figuratively, and 
was refiored to life again. So Chiift was for three days in the 
ftate of the dead, and on the third day arofe to life, 

‘ Abraham. took the wood for the burnt. ‘offering, and laid 
it upon Ifaac, who carried it to the place where he was to be 
facrificed, and then he was bound, and lifted up, and laid 
upon it. The like circumftances are obfervablé in Chrift 
bearing his crok 

‘ As the moit clear and exprefs promife of the Meffias was 
made-to Abraham ; fo the moft exprefs and lively type of the 
Meflias that we meet with jin all the Old Teftament, was 
Abraham’s offering up his fon: and as St. Jerom tells us, 
from an ancient and conftant tradition of the Jews, the moun- 
‘tain in Moriah where Abraham was commanded to facrifice 
Ifaac, was Mount Calvary, the very fpot where our Lord alfo 
was crucified and offered up for us *,’— 

‘ When Abraham was upon the point-of facrificing his fon, 
the angel of the Lord came and prevented_t him: when Chiitt 
had been the appointed time in the grave, the angel of the 
Lord came and attended upon his refurre@ion. 

‘ Thus have we fhewed the refemblance between Ifaac and 
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Chrift to be fo ftrong and fingular, as to juftify the fuppofition 
that the firft was.a type of the fecond. 

‘* That Abraham had a forefight of the Meffias, who was 
to fpring from him, and in whom all the families of the earth 
fhould be blefled, is affirmed by our Saviour, when he fays to 
the Jews; ‘* Your father Abraham rejoiced to fee my day ; and 
he faw it, and was glad.” And it is probable that when the 
great tranfaction of offering up his fon Ifaac was happily con- 
cluded, it was alfo revealed to him that this was a typical and 
figurative reprefentation of the death and refurrettion of the 
only beloved Son of God.’ 

Though we are no advocates for types and typical reafon- 
ings, and -have feen them carried to a ridiculous extent, yet 
we cannot help admiring the ingenuity of Dr. Jortin in findirg 
out a refemblance between Ifaac and Chrift, in fuch a variety 
of circumftances: if in fome of thefe circumftances there is no 
intended prefiguration, there is, we confefs, a remarkable 
coincidence of fimilar fa&ts. 

We have looked into St. Jerom, but cannot find that he 
any where fays, ‘ that the mountain in Moriah, where Abra- 
ham was commanded to faerifice Ifaac, was mount Calvary, 
the very fpot where our Lord alfo was crucified and offered up 
for us.’ He tells us, that Apam is faid to have lived and 
died in the very place where Chrift was crucified. Jn Ade urbe, 
imo in hoc tune loco, et habitaffe dicitur, °F mortuus ef Adam, 
Unde et locus in quo crucifixus eff Dominus nofler Calvaria appellatur : 
JScilicet quod ibi fit antiqui bominis calwaria condita, Hieron. tom, 
i. p. 124. Edit. Bafil. 1565. He informs us likewife, that 
the Jews believe, that the mountain where Abraham offered 
up his fon was the mountain on which the temple was after- 
wards built. Aiunt Hebrai bunc montem oft in quo poftea templum 
conditum eff, in ared Orne Febufzi. Tom. iii, p. 213. Ac- 
cording to this account of the matter, Chrift, who was cru- 
cified on mount Calvary, and not on Moriah, where the 
temple of Jerufalem was built, could not be crucified ‘ on the 
very fpot’ where Abraham was commanded to facrifice his fon, 
Inftead of Moriah in Genefis, the Samaritans read Moreh, and 
pretend that God fent Abraham into the neighbourhood of 
Sichem, where certainly was Moreh, Gen. xii. 6. and Deut. 
xi. 30. and that it was upon mount Gerizim that Ifaac was 
brought in order to be facrificed, Upon the whole, the 
grounds on which Dr. Jortin and archbifhop Tillotfon affert, 
that Ifaac was offered up on the very fpot where our Saviour 
was crucified, are extremely precarious. Or rather, we are 
inclined to think, that thefe writers have made fome miitake 
in citing the authority of St. Jerom. 


{n the third fermon our author points out the reafons for 
which 
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which Providence permits a mixture of good and bad men in 
the world ; and fhews the abfurdity of a favourire doctrine with 
fome enthufiafts, that the faints ought to inherit not only 
heaven, but the earth alfo; that the true Ifraelites have a 
right to plunder the wicked Egyptians; that the ungodly 
have’ no property hermbelow, no true title to their goods and 
chatels ; and that dominion is founded in grace. 

In the fourth difcourfe the author recommends induftry in 
our worldly callings, and in our religious concerns. In the 
fifth he explains this maxim of Solomon, Be not righteous over 
much; and produces various inftances of people running into 
extremes, indifcretions, and abfurdities, under the:pretence of 
fuperior holinefs. 

“The fixth difcourfe contains fome excellent obfervations 
concerning the love of our country, and the behaviour by 
which it is evidenced. The text is taken from Nehemiah v, 
1g. and the courage, induftry, liberality, difintereftednefs, 
and public fpirit of that Jewifh governor are recommended to 
our imitation, as far as our condition and abilities will permit. 
The following remark, though extremely obvious, is very 
juit, and expreffed with energy and fpirit. ‘ A patriot with- 
out religion, and an honeft man without the fear of God, 
is one of the moft uncommon creatures upon earth; and un- 
happy are the people who have nothing better to truit to, 
than to the honour of fuch counfellors and magiftrates. Let 
revenge, or ambition, or pride, cr luft, or profit tempt the 
man to a bale and vile aéiion, and you may as well hope to 
bind up an hungry tiger witha cobweb, as to hold this de- 
bauched patriot in the vifionary chains of decency, or to charm 
him with the'intelle&ual beauty of truth and reafon.’ 

The intention of Providence in the mixture of rich and poor, 
and the moral reflections refulting from this inequality, are 
confidered in the feventh difcourfe. 

The goodnefs of God is the fubje& of the eighth. That 
this perteétion belongs to the Supreme Being he proves by the 
following confiderations. 1. From the neceflary connection 
between goodnefs and other divine attributes. 2. From the 
confequences arifing from fuppofing that he is not good. 3. 
From the goodnefs which is feen in his creatures, in men. 
4. From the effeéts of his goodnefs in the bleflings we receive ; 
and laftly, from the works af the creation. 

In the ninth fermon the objections to this truth are ftated 
and confidered, 

The objections to the goodnefs of God are taken from the 
evil that is in the world, which may be comprifed under tha 
evil of finand theevil of pain. Is not God, fays the objector, 
the author of all thofe eviis; or, at leaft, does he not permit 
them? 
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them ? How can this be reconciled with his goodnefs; and 
how could they enter into a world, created and ruled by 3 
beneficent Being ? Our author anfwers, firft, We are fuch in- 
competent judges of God’s providence, that we ought. not to 
charge him with want of goodnefs from thofe evils. which we 
fee and experience, &c. Secondly, * in all queftions of this 
nature, it is the part of every prudent enquirer to confider the 
difficulties on both fides, and to embrace the opinion which. 
hath the feweft. By this way of judging, the queftion before 
us is foon decided; for there are many unanfwerable proofs of 
God’s goodnefs, there are many abfurditics which follow the 
denial of it; and the difficulties which attend it arife in all 
probability from our limited capacity, and imperfe& knaw- 
ledge, which cannot difcover the whole plan and fyftem of 
divine providence. 

‘ From thefe general anfwers let us now defcend to a con- 
fideration of particulars. 

‘It was an act worthy of our beneficent Author to create a 
variety of beings endued with reafon, and capable of immortal 
happinefs. 

‘ But a rational agent muft be a free agent; for to reafon 
and to a&t require and imply choice and liberty: and every 
created and free being muft have a power of finning, unlefs he 
had the perfections of his Creator, which is impoffible. 

* Thus the evil of fin entered jnto the world in fuch a man- 
ner that it cannot be charged upon God, and prove any want 
of goodnefs in him. 

‘ If we confider the evil of pain as the confequence of fin, 
we muft acknowledge that we are defervedly fubje& to it, and 
that beings who act pervérfely and unreafonably, ought to 
fuffer for it. 

‘ The pain to which the good are liable, if it be to them 
an occafion of exercifing many virtues, and of qualifying them- 
felves for greater rewards in a better ftate, is profitable and 
defirable. 

‘ The pain to which the bad are expofed, if it may, as it 
certainly may, be ufeful to them, to reclaim them from fin, 
and toremind them to feek happinefs where it is to be found, 
is alfo of great advantage ; and if it have not this effect upon 
them, it isa punifhment which they deferve. 

‘ Indeed, if we duly confider the thing, and take in all 
circumftances, from the very evil which is in the world, no 
flight arguments may be drawn to prove the goodnefs of God, 
fince thofe evils have a tendency to produce fuch a variety of 
moral virtues and Chriftjan graces, and are alleviated by fo 
Many aids, and tempered and allayed with fo many favours. 
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Hence we may reafon and infer ; if God be fo geittle even in 
his correétions, fo kind even in his anger, how great muf his 
goodnefs, his munificence, and his recompences be? Of all 
evil the worft is fin; and yet if we had not finned, the cle- 
mency of God had not been manifefted, nor would he have 
had thofe titles, im which he feems to glory, The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-fuffering, and abun- 
dant in goodnefs and truth, keeping mercy for thoufands, for- 
giving iniquity, and tranfgreffi ion, and fin. Sin is the occafion 
of repentance, and repentance produceth humility, diftruft of 
ourfelves, religious fear and caution, and when it ends in 
reformation, it isa powerful motive to affeftionate gratitude 
towards God, according to our Saviour’s remark, that he to ° 
whom much is forgiven, will love much; and at this happy 
change of one finner, there is, as he alfo fays, more joy in 
heaven, than over ninety and wine juft perfons who need no 
repentance. Shall we then continue in fin, that grace may 
abound? By no means; for even long-fuffering hath its limits, 
and patience itfelf may be provoked too far. But the con- 
fideration of the eafy terms of reconciliation upon repentance 
and renewed obedience fhould teach us to adore the riches of 
the divine goodnefs, which thus out of the preateft evil brings 
forth good. 

‘ As to temporal inconveniencies and troubles, they are 
not only of a fhort duration, and a mere nothing compared to 
eternity, but by God’s appointment, they either produce de- 
‘firable effe&ts, or they are alleviated by many comforts, or 
they are compenfated by many advantages. Latour, though 
‘it Was at firft infli@ed as a curfe, feems to be the gentleft of 
‘all punifhments, and is fruitful of a thoufand bletfings: the 
‘fame Providence which permits difeafes, produces remedies ; 
when it fends forrows, it often fends friends and fupporters ; 
if it gives a feanty income, it gives good fenfe, and knowledge, 
and contentment, ‘which love to dwell under homely roofs; 
with ficknefs come humility, and repentance, and piety; and 
Affiiétion aud Grace walk hand in hand, In general, the dil- 
agreeable events and the troubles incident to human life both 
wean us from an immoderate love of this world, and raife the 
‘hopes and defires to better objets, and foften the heart of 
‘man for the recepti¢n of the gentle affeétions, of affability, 
humanity, civility, pity, condefcenfion, and officious kind- 
nefs; and prevent or remove a certain parrow, feififh, arid un- 
compaf onate difpofition, which often attends great health and 
a flow of profperity.’ 

‘The author anfwers feveral other objections to the divine 


goodnels, deduced from the doStrine of future punifhment 
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and that of abfolute réprobation, from. a fuppofed defed of 
Chriftianity, namely, its want of univerfality,..and from. the 
fufferings of the brute creation; and them concludes with, fome 
prafical inferences. 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth difcourfes. are 
on the omnipotence, immutability, fpirituality,. and impar- 
tiality of God; and are calculated to give us juft, honourable, 
and exalted fentimerits of the divine nature. 

The five fubfequent fermons contain many inftradive ob. 
fervations on the love, and the fear of God, on reliance, hope, 
and thank{giving. 

The laft fermon in the firft volume is an explanation of our 
Saviour’s difcourfe with St, Peter, recorded in the 21 ft chapter 
of St. John, 

We could, with additional fatisfaftion to ourfelves, make | 
fome farther extra&s from thefe valuable fermons; but the 
limits prefcribed to this article will not allow us to enlarge. 


[To be continued, | 





IV. Sermons on the moft Ufeful and Important Subje@s, adapted to 
the Family and Glofet. By the Rev. Samuel Davies, 4. M. 
Late Prefident of the College at Princeton iw Neéw-Jerfey. 
Two Vols, 8v0. 8s. Buckland. 


"THREE volumes of Sermons by this author, with Memoirs 

of his Life, were publifhed in 1766, by Dr. Gibbons. 
In our Review for September that year, we gave our readers 
the fubftance of #thofe Memoirs, fome extraéts from Mr, Da- 
vies’s difcourfes, aod our opinion of his literary abilities. We 
fhall therefore difparch this article in a fummary way. The 
preface to the fourth volume contains a delineation of our au- 
thor’s charaéter by the reverend Mr. Boftwick of New York. 
Mr. Davies was undoubtedly an amiable and ingenious man, 
and his difcourfes bear the marks of @ warm imagination, aud 
a benevolent heart. But furely Mr. Boftwick was aiuated by 
friendthip, rather than judgment, when he fays * fublimity 
and elegance, plainnefs and perfpicuity, and all the force.and 
energy that the language of mortals can convey, are the in- 
gtedients of almoft all his compofitions.’ 

Let the reader judge. The prefident begins a fermon on 
the death of his Tate majefty in this flaming language. How 
bre the micuty fallen !—* George is no more! George, thé 
mighty, the juft, the gentle, and the wife; George, the fa- 
ther of Britain and her colonies, the guardian of Jaws and li- 
berty, the proteétor of the oppreffed, the arbiter of Europe, 
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terror of tyrants and France; George the friend of man, the 
benefaétor of millions, is no more !—=millions tremble at the 
alarm. Britain expreffes her forrow in national groans. Ev- 
rope re-echoes to the melancholy found. The melancholy 
found circulates far and wide. This remote American conti- 
nent fhares in the loyal fympathy. The wide intermediate 
Atlantic rolls the tide of grief to thefe diftant fhores. And 
even the reclufe fons of Naffau-Hall feel the immenfe bereave- 
ment, with all the fenfibility of a filial heart; and muft mourn 
with their country, with Britain, with Europe, with the 
world—George was our father too. In his reign, a reign fo 
aufpicious to literature, and. all the improvements of human 
nature, was this foundation laid; and the College of New 
Jerfey received its exiftence. And though, like the fun, he 
fhone in a diftant fphere, we felt, moft fenfibly felt his benign 
influences cherifhing fcience and her votaries in this her new- 
built temple.’— 

‘** How is the mighty fallen !’’—fallen under the fuperior 
power of death !—Death, the king of terrors; the conqueror 
of conquerors: whom riches cannot bribe, nor power refift ; 
whom goodnefs cannot foften, nor dignity and royalty deter, 
or awe toa reverential diftance. Death intrudes into palaces, 
as well as cottages; and arrefts the monarch as well as the 
flave. The robes of majefty and the rags of beggary are equal 
preludes to the fhroud: and a throne is only a precipice, from 
whence to fall with greater noife and more extenfive ruin into 
the grave. Since death has climbed the Britifh throne, and 
thence precipitated George the mighty, who can hope to 
efcape? If temperance, that beft prefervative of health and 
life; if extenfive utility to half the world ; if the united prayers 
of nations; if the colle€ted virtues of the man and the king, 
could fecure an earthly immortality; never, O lamented 
George! never fhould thy fall have added frefh honours to 
the trophies of death. But fince this king of Britain is no 
more, let the inhabitants of courts look out for manfions in 
the duft. Let thofe gods of earth prepare to die like men 3 
and fink down to a level with beggars, worms, and clay. 
Let fubje&ts ‘“ be wife, and confider their latrer end,” when 
the alarm of mortality is founded from the throne ; and he 
who lived for their benefit, dies for their benefit too ;—dies ta 
remind them, that they alfo muft die.’ 

Here is a warmth of fancy, and a copia verborum; but, in 
our opinion, extravagance and bombaft; and, at the laft, a 
quibble, 

The following are the principal fubjeQ&s of which our author 


has treated in thefe volumes, viz. An Enrollment of our names 
y in 
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in Heaven the nobleft Source of Joy; The Succefs of the 
Gofpel by the Divine Powet upon the Souls of Men; The 
Divine Perfe&ions illuftrated in the Method of Salvation 
through the Sufferings of Chrift; The Rejection of Chrift a 
commoy. but unreafonable Iniquity; Religion the higheit 
Wifdom, and Sin in the greateft Madnefs and Folly; The 
Nature and Neceflity of looking to Chrift; The Veflels, of 
Mercy, and the Veflels of Wrath delineated; The Nature and 
Neceffity of true Repentance; The tender Anxieties of Mi- 
nifters for their People ; The wonderful Compaffions of Chrift 
to the greateft Sinners; The Nature of Love to God and 
Chrift ; The Nature and Author of Regeneration; The Di- 
vine Life in the Souls of Men; The Ways of Sin hard and 
difficult; The Chara@ers of the Whole and Sick, in a Spiritual 
Senfe; The Nature of Juftification; A Sight of Chrift the 
Defire and Delight of Saints in all Ages; ‘The Gofpel Invi- 
tation, The Succefs of the Gofpel Miniftry owing to a Divine 
Influence ; A New Year’s Gift (or Refletions on Rom, xiii. 11.) 
and a Sermon on the Death of king George IT. 





V. The Hiffory of England from the Accefficn of James I. to the 
Elewation of the House of Hanover. By Catharine Macaulay, 
Vol. V. from the Death of Charles I. to the Reftoration of 
Charles II. 4to. 155. boards. Dilly. 


[HE political principles of this author are already fo well 

known, that it would be an unneceffary tafk to enter iato 
any farther detail of that fubje&. We have only to obfetve, 
therefore, that the prefent volume is conduéted with the fame 
uniform attachment as all the former to the fyftem of a repub- 
lican government. Whatever averfion to regal power the fair 
hiftorian might have contracted from preceding defpotic ats 
of monarchical authority, we are of opinion, that, had fhe 
viewed, with an impartial eye, the happinefs enjoyed by her 
country under the reigns of later fovereigns, fhe would ‘have 
found fufficient reafon for renouncing the predileétion by 
which fhe is fo ftrongly influenced. If fuch a form of govern- 
ment as at once diverfifies and unites the inrerefts of a Come 
munity, can be productive of the greateft general felicity to 


a people, which we think is inconteftible from the foundeft 


maxims of human policy, it muft be allowed to exift in the 
higheft perfection under that of a limited monarchy.” The 
truth of this pofition might be proved from the hiftory of the 


moft ‘celebrated republics of ancient times; and we may” 


venture to affirm, that it is no lef$ clearly evinced from the 


tigi” 
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more interefling annals of the Britith conftitution, through 
the fucceffion of fovereigns fubfequent to the epoch which 
fixed its prefent form. : | 

This volume commences with the tranfactions relative to 
the total abolition of monarchical government in England, in 
which, according to our author, the parliament of fhat pe- 
riod followed the example of the Romans after the expulfion 
of their regal tyrants. ‘The democratical adminiftration, which 
fucceeded this event, is afterwards related by this hiftorian with 
all the triumph and partiality that might be expeéted in a 
writer of congenial fentiments. We muft, however, beg 
leave to diffent from Mrs, Macaulay, for reafons we have for- 
merly intimated, in opipion that the fubfequent aéts which 
buried the oligarchical government in the fame grave with the 
royal authority, ever proved the termination of the halcyon 
days. of England; and however unjuftifiable we admit the 
condu& of Cromwell to have been, in the meafures which he 
purfued for obtaining the prote&orhhip, it is certain that nei- 
ther the glory nor ftrength of the empire fuffered any abate- 
ment from the elevation of that celebrated ufurper. There is 
even ground ‘to imagine, that had the parliament retained 
much longer the power it had fo violently aflumed, the 
people of England would have experienced the effets of a 
tyranny more intolerable than any to which thé nation had 
ever been fubjected under the government of its moft defpotic 

inces. 

We fhall here prefent our readers with a fhort extra from 
this hiftoriar, concerning the charaéter of Cromwell. 

‘ From the lafting animofity of thofe numerous parties Cromwell 
had bafely betrayed; from the rancor of the Stewart faction, and 
the honeft refentment of patriotifm; from the. general odium in 
which the ufurper ended his days; from the envied power he had 
with fo much guilt acquired and maintained, with the termination 
of that power in his family almoft with the termination of his life ; 
it was to have been imagined that his character, to lateft pofterity, 
would have been handed down with al! the. reproach it deferved, 
and that, from a principle of felf-defence againit the irregular am- 
bition of individuals, the univerfal voice of all ages would have 
concurred in branding his name with infamy and contempt. Net- 
ther fo juft in their fentiments, nor fo fagacious in their condud, 
are the children of men. The conftant attendant of great fortune, 
however wickedly, however pernicioufly to the welfare of. the fpe- 
cies, acquired and fupported, is the idolatry of the multitude. With 
this genera] difpofition of the vulgar, the peculiar ftate of the times 
was favourable to the character of Cromwell. Had the oppofition 
againft Charles Stewart been carried on on thofe principles which ac- 
tuate barbarous nations in their revolt from, oppreflion, and the 
fame tyrannical fyftem of government transferred from the bands 
of one individual to another ; had the block on which Charles fuf- 


fered been the immediate footitool which elevated Cromwell to the 
throne 
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throne of empire; no doubt the faction of the Stewart family would 
have been little {paring of their abufe. But the trampling on that 
generous fyftem of equal liberty adopted and almoft eftablithed by 
the republicans, with the triumpb gained over thofe illuftrious pa- 
triots, very fufficiently reconciles his. conduét and fortune to the 
prejudices of royalifts; prejudices which the ignorance of the 
times has rendered almoft univerfal, and, even in patriot charac- 
ters, confined that averfion to tyranny which ought to be general 
to the averfion of tyranny in the elder branches of the Stewart 


family. © — 
~ Tie hyperbolical praifes beftowed by his partizans on the un- 

happy Charles, have been fully refuted by feveral pens ; but the 

et more-exalted commendations lavifhed on his fortunate fuccef- 
or Cromwell, have, from an odd concurrence of circumftances, 
met with little contradiction. Did faéts allow us to give credit to 
the exaggerations of panegyrifts, the power and reputation which 
England acquired by the magnanimous government of the repub- 
lican parliament entirely flowed from the unparalleled genius and 
virtue of the hero Cromwell; Cromwell impriuted throughout all 
Europe a terror of the Englifh name : Cromwell was the conqueror 
of the Dutch ; he vesthodl the honour of his country in the bufinefs 
of Amboyna, and prefcribed a peace to that infolent republic on his 
own terms: Cromwell was the fcourge of the pyratical flates; the 
fcourge of the houfe of Auftria; every court in Europe trembled 
at his nod: he was the unipire of the North, the fupport of the re- 
formed religion, and the fiend and patron of that warlike Prote- 
ftant monarch the king of Sweden. In regard to his domefti¢ go- 
vernment, Cromwell was ever ready to attend.to complaints and 
redrefs grievances: Cromwell adminiftered the pablic affairs with 
frugality ; filled Weftminfter-Hall with judges of learning and in- 
tegrity ; obferved the ftrifteft difcipline in his ring te was the fup- 
port of religious liberty, and a benefactor to the learned: under 
the i eidieledions of Cromwell, every branch of trade flourithed ; 
in his court a face of religion was preferved, without the appearance 
of pomp, or needlefs magnificence: he was fimple in his way of 
living, and eafy and modeft in his deportment. 

‘ Falfe as is this reprefentation to the true character of the 
vfurper, it has been adopted by that party among us who call theme 

lves whigs, as a mortifying contrait to the principles, admjni- 
tration, and condué of ‘the Stewart line; and the royalifts of all 
denominations are well pleafed to give to the government of an ine 
dividual a reputation which was aione due to the republic, and to 
conceal from the multitude the truth of facts which muft difcover 
to vulgar obfervation that eternal oppofition to the general good 
of fociéty. which exifts in the one, with the contrary fpirit which fo 
evidently fhone forth in the other. Hiftorians, either from pre 
judice or want of attention, have in general given into thefe ill- 
founded encomiums fo prodigally beftowed on the ufurper; but a 
jut narration of the tranfaGtions of thofe times, fhews that it was 
under the government of the parliament the nation gained all its 
real advantages, and that the maritime power they had raifed and 
fupported, with the ékil] and bravery of the commanders they had 
placed over the naval force, was the fole means by which Cromwell} 
Supported the reputation of his government.’ 


To this hiftory, Mrs. Macaulay has fubjoined a Differtation 
on the Political State of England, in which fhe endeavours to 
Vou. XXXL April, 1771. U repre- 
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reprefent the adminiftration of the parliament as the moft auf- 
picions both to the civil liberty and morals of the people, 
We have already fuggéfted our. doubts concerning the ftability 
of public freedom under that democratical government ; and 
the author muft excufe us, when we give it as our opinion, 
that the morality of the nation, if an external aufterity of 
manners deferves fuch a name, was owing more to the puri- 
tanical genius of the times than the influence of the legif- 
lature, 


* It was, fays the, juft after the battle of Worcefter that the na- 
tion was afrived at the meridian of its glory and the crifis of its 
fate ; all iniquitous diftinétion, all oppofition to the powers of de- 
mocracy, were totally annihilated and fubdued ; the government 
of the country was in the hands of illuftrious patriots, and wife le- 
giflators; the glory, the welfare, the true intereft of the empire 
was their only care; the public money was no longer lavifhed on 
the worthlefs dependants of a court; no taxes were levied on the 
people but what were neceffary to effect the purpofes of the greateft 
national good ; and fuch was the economy of the parliament, that 
at this time, whilft chey kept a fuperior naval force to any which 
the preceding fovereigns had maintained, with a land-army of 
eighty thoufand men, partly militia and partly regulars, the public 
afleflments in Scotland, Ireland, and England did not exceed one 
million a year. 

* A government thus carried on on the true principles of public 
intereft, with the advantages peculiar to the ifland of Great- 
Britain, could not but be formidable to foreign ftates. They felt 
th> prefent {trength, and trembled at the growing power of Eng- 
land, which bid fair to be the fecond miftrefs of the world. The 
great fuccefs of the parliament’s'‘arms, with the other happy effects 
of their government, had to appearance totally fubdued domeftic 
oppofition. ‘The rage of party had in a great meafure fubfided, 
and the jarring factions were calmed into fo general an obedience, 
that the king of Scots, when he invaded England, was joined by a 
very inconfiderable number, either of the Cavaliers or Prefbyterians, 
whilft the parliament was with alacrity affifted by the whole force 
of ‘the nation. 

‘ Such being the promifing afpe&t of the times, it is not fur- 
prifing that the commonwealth’s-men fhould imagine that a people 
who had tafted the fwects of liberty, the benefit of equal Jaws, the 
numberlefs advantages of juft government, after being harraffed for 
fo many years with the oppreffions of king, nobles, and church- 
men, would never again willingly return to their old itate of vef- 
falage; but as the true love of liberty is founded in virtue, the 
threat were indefatigable in their endeavours to reform to'a 

ate of poflible perfection the manners of the people. They have 
been ridiculed for a precifenefs in this article; but the defign was 
certainly laudable, and, during their thort reign, attended with the 
happieft effects ; effets which would have fabfifted to this day, if 
they had had fufficient caution to have balanced the er of 
Cromwell with an equal military command in the hands ef the 
brave and honeft Ludlow, till time and opportanity had enabled 
them totally to Jdeftroy an influence, which, from the firft eftablifh- 
ment of the commonwealth, had threatened its exiftence.— Sein 
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_*.From this ftate of mifery and: corruption, into which ft wag 
again fallen, England had a pleafing profpect of deliverance, by 
the death of the ufurper and the reftoration of the power of the par- 
hament; but Cromwell's reign, though fhort, was fufficiently long 
to make’a perpétual entail of thofe evils his wicked ambition ha 
occafioned ; the corfuption of the major part of the army, and 
the reftlefs ambition of the military leaders,’ which had been high! 
excited by the fuccefsful example of Cromwell, prevented the hone 
endeavours of the parliament, to fettle the government on the true 
principles of juftice and equity, from taking any effeét. The paf- 
fions of hope, defpair, fear, and revenge, affected the tranquility 
of the public, and rendered the defire of a fettlementon any terms 

enerai. This impatience of the people, united to the reftlefs pre- 
judices of the cavaliers, and the peevifhnefs of the Prefbyterians, 
who, mifled by interefted leaders, obvionfly hazarded the entife 
ruin of the jult intereits of their party, to revenge themfelves'on 
thofe who had prevented their putting into execution their fa- 
vourite fyftem of religious defpotifm, produced that fhameful, that 
fingular inftance of facrificing ail thofe principles of liberty and 
jultice which had been eftablithed by the fuccefsful conteft of the 
people with the crown, of voluntarily giving up all the advantages 
which had been gained by a long and bloody war, of not only ad- 
mitting an expelled family into the power of their anceftors without 
limitation or conditions, but in receiving asa favour, from a poory 
forlorn, and exiled individual, thofe neceflary ftipulations for the 
general fecurity of the public, which, according to the loweft prin 
ciple of freedom, ought to have been eftablithed by the authority 
Of its reprefentatives. 

‘ Thus, in a fit of paffion and defpair, the nation plunged thetn- 
felves headlong into a ftate of hopelefs fervitude; for every ofher 
revolution in government had been attended with the prolpect of 
relief. Thus they proftituted the exalted honour and intereft of 
their country not only to be trampled on by domeftic foes, but ex- 
pofed it to the fcorn and derifion of foreign ftates; and thus the 
mighty efforts which had been made in their favour by their il- 
luftrious countrymen were not only rendered ufelefs, but ferved to 
complete the triumph and exalt the powers of tyranny; a tyranny 
which, in its confequences, for a long time obfcured the luftre of 
the brighteft age that ever adorned the page of hiftory. That ob- 
{curity 1s now, in fome meafure, happily‘difpelled: time and ex- 
perience have abated the violence, and confined to narrower com- 
pafs the generality, of thofe prejudices which prevailed after the re- 

oration. The praife due to the illuftrious champions of the public 
caufe, many of whom paid the tribute of their lives and properties 
for the fervices they endeavoured to render their Country, is.a 
theme of delight among the few enlightened citizens; nor are their 
memories, with inferior charaéters, fome weak bigots excepted, 
branded with the ungrateful, the harfh terms, of “ the bloody, 
the impious regicides.” The poet Cowley is no longer preferred 
to the fublime genius of Milton, in whofe comprehenfive powers 
were united the higheft excellencies of pottry, the acutenefs of 
rational logic, and the deep fagacity of politic fcience. The re- 
covered fenfe and tafte of the nation can fee and acknowledge that 
the works of Nevil, Sydney, and Harrington, are performances 
which excel even the antient clafflics on the fcience of policy. In 
the character of Andfew Marvel are allowed to be united in ‘an ex- 
alted degree the wit; the patriot, and the legiflator; and sare 

2 alire. 
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fatire and judicious reflections of Marchemont Nedham are read 
“~ pleafure and applaufe." 

fom tlie ‘view which we have exhibited of our author's 
fentiments, it muft be owned, that Mrs, Macaulay has fup- 
ported an uniformity of principle ; and that if the has treated 
the ‘unhappy Charles with unrelenting feverity, the has given 
ag little quarter to the charaéter of Oliver Cromwell. 
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VI. Au Inivodudion to the Hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By James Macpherfon, E/y. 440. 104, 6d. boards. Becket. 


TH region into which this author introduces his readers, 

may be called the Fairy Land of Hiftory. It is peopled 
with vifionary inhabitants ; it abounds with the romantic tales 
of bards, fileas, and fenachies; and is enlightened only with 
the fainteft beams of information. ‘The author’s defign is, 
to difpel the thades which cover the antiquities of the Britith 
nations, to inveftigate their origin, and to carry down fome 
account of their chara&er, manners, and government, into 
the times of records and domeftic writers. 

By the advantage which Mr, Macpherfon poffefles of bemg 
intimately acquainted with the Erfe, he is particularly quali- 
fied for the tafk he has here undertaken; and he has entered 
upon it with. all the information which could be colleéted 
from the writers of Greece and Rome. We fhall ‘therefore 
attend him with pleafure in this curious refearch into anti- 


quity. 

Our author fets out with giving an account of the ftate and 
revolutions of ancient Europe, where he relates the migra- 
tions of the feveral tribes who have peopled that quarter of the 
world. 


‘ The Greeks, fays he, threw the firft feeble light on the Barba- 
rians of the North and Weft: they rofe diftin@ly to view in the 
progrefs of the Roman arms. ‘Two nations, in a great variety of 

‘poffeffed the vaft continent of Europe. The Celtz extended 
themfelves from the pillars of Hercules to the banks of the Viftula 
and Tanais, from the Hellefpont to the fhores of the Baltic. The 
regions to the North-Eaft of the Danube, fromthe Euxine Sea to 
the Frozen Ocean, were preambulated rather than inhabited by the 
European Sarmatz. Between the Baltic and the extremities of the 
North lay the ancient Scandinavians, whofe pofterity, upon the 
decline of the Romans, carried into the South undoubted proofs.of 
their Sarmatic extract. 

‘ The Scythians of the weftern Europe were, for the firft time, 
mentioned under the name of Celtz, by Herodotus, in the eighty- 
feventh Olympiad. To inveftigate the origm of that oe 
we muft return into a period of remote antiquity. The Pelafgi-of 
Peloponnefus and the Iflands of the Archipelago were the fii of:the 
European Nomades who quitted the ambulatory life of their an- 


eeftors and applied themfelves to the arts of civil life, Induced by 
e 
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the fine climates of Greece, they fettled in fixed prods while yet 
their rude brethren to the North wandered after their.ca 
game over the faceof Europe. Improving their navi jon, Me- 
rees, they failed to the Welt, fe opba the ‘n of 
taly, and moving into the heart. of that°tountry, me? With the 
Umbri, and rofe into a mixed nation under the name of Latins. 
Extending their navigation ftill further jnto the Mediterranean, 
the Phoceans made an eftablifhment on the con of may ;. Mafiilia 
was founded by thofé adventurers about the forty-fifth Olympiad, 
when the elder Tarquin is faid to have held the reins of govern- 
ment at Rome. % ; 

‘ The improvements introduced -by the Phoceans had 4 great 
and fudden effect upon the manners of the Gauls. “Agriculture, 
before imperfectly underftood, was. profecuted with. vigour;and 
fuccefs. The means of fubfiftence being augmented, population 
increafed of courfe ; migrating expeditioms were formed to eafe the 
country of its number of inhabitants, andthe regions of Europe 
being traverfed ratherthan peopled by the es, received fuc- 
ceffive {warms of Galicemigrants, Spain, Italy, Germany. between 
the Rhine and the Baltic, and the Britifh Ifles were filled with. co- 
lonies from Gaul, in whom the old inhabitants, if they differed 
originally from the Gad, were lot. This revolution in the‘North 
of extended to the greater part of its inhabitants the appel+ 
lation of Celtz, which is an adjeétive derived from Geaél, the-abo- 
riginal name of the inhabitants of ancient Gaul. 

* Though the expeditions of the Gauls, {ubfequent to the fettle- 
ment of the Phoceans in their country, are the firft mentioned in 
hiftory, we have reafon to believe that they pervaded Europe 
with their, migrating armies ia a more femote period of antiquity. 
They firit entered Italy, according to Livy, in the reign of the 
elder Tarquin: but other writers of good credit affirm that they 
were, in part, the anceftors of the vagabonds who fettled with Ro- 
mulus on the banks of the Tiber. e Umbri, the moft arcietit 
inhabitants of Italy, were Gauls 5 and from the Umbri the Tuftans 
and Sabins, who were the founders of Rome, derive their origin. 
{t is, upon the whole, evident that the Gael who inhabited the vaft 
country bounded by the ocean, the Rhine, the Alps, and Pyrenzan 
mountains, were the anceftors of the Celtz, the extent of whole 
dominions we have already deferibed,’ 


Mr. Macpherfen obferves that, as the’fpirit of conqueft de- 
clined in Gaul, in proportion to their domeftic. improvements, 
it retired further among the people of the North, and excited 
a violent reflux of thofe barbarians iato the country which 
their anceftors had forfaken. 

This inundation of the German Celta is placed mere than 
three centuries prior to the Chriftian xra, and was the origin 
of the Cimbri, who ever-run all the regions lying between 
the Rhine and the Ionian fea, and who, after the Gael, alfo 
extended their conquefts to Spain and Great Britain, where 
the Welth, fays he, retain, in their name, an undoubted mark 
of their Cimbric extraftion. We are, by no means, inclined 
to difpate the truth of this obfervation, as we think it is clearly 
fupported by many collateral proofs; but we may obferve, 

: U 3 , that 
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fhat an identity of names isan,evidence, which the author, 
pn other occafions, juftly rejeéts as indecifive, 

He next traces’ the fourcé of the European and Scandina- 
vian Sarmatz, and the Slavi; thofe other barbarous nations 
which ravaged the weftern world, So far as thefe different 
nations preferved their original diftin@ion, we can difcern their 
colleétive migrations through the profpeét of hiftory ; but 
when, by a mixture of the whole, which happened in fuc- 
ceeding periods, the peculiar complexion of each was altered, 
we are abandoned by all the refources of written and authen- 
tic information. Here, therefore, we muft entirely join iffue 
with our author, thar language becomes the fureft evidence of 
national extraGtion, and that wherever any radical. tongue is 
ufed with moft purity, there the bleed of. the ancient people, 
from-which it it derived, moft prevails. Th:s obvious. prin- 
ciple greatly influences fome of the author’s fubfequent induc- 
tions, and jt muft be allowed to be as conclufive as it is juft. 

Leaving the ftate and revolutions of Europe, the author 
carries his inquiry into the origin of the ancient Britifh nations, 
the Gaél, the Cimbri, and the Belge, on whom he makes 
the following obfervations. 


¢ The three gxeat Britifh nations, whofe origin we have endea- 
voured to inveltigate, muft have differed contiderably from one 
another jn language, manners, and character. Though defcended 
from the fame fource, their feparation into different channels was 
very remote. The Gaél who poffeffed the northern Britain, by the 
name of Caledonians, having pafled trom the continent before the 
arts of civil life had made any confiderable progrefs among them, 
retained the pure but unimproved language of their anceltors, to- 
gether with their rude fimplicity of manners. 

* The Britith Cimbri derived their origin from the Gallic cola- 
nies who, in remote antiquity, had. fettled beyond the Rhine. 
Thefe, with a {mal} mixture of the Sarmate, returned, in all their 
original barbarifm, into the regions of. the South. _ During their 
Separation from their mother nation, their language and manners 
muft have fuffered fuch a confiderable change, that it is extremcly 
doubtful whether their dialeét of the Celtic and that of the old 
Britifh Gaél were, at the arrival of the former in this iflana, re- 
ciprocally underftood by both nations.—The third colony differed 
‘In évery thing from the Gaél and Cimbri. Their manneys were 
more humanized ; and their tongue, though perhaps corrupted, 
was more copious. They had left the continent at a period of 
advanced civility. Their charaéter changed with the progrefs at 
the arts of civil life; and new inventions had introduced new words 
and new expreflions into their language. ot 

‘ Bot though the three nations who poffeffed the Britifh Ifles at 
the arrival of the Romans fpoke'thrge diltin@ dialeéts, and differed 
materially from one another in the formation.of their phrafes, and 
contruction of their fentences, the radical, words used by all were 
certainly the fame. The names of places in the Roman Britain, 
however much di/guifed they may have been by the orthography 
of the writers of the empire, may be, with great facility, — ra 
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their eriginal meaning in the language {poken to this day by the po- 
fterity of the Gaél in the hebebert Britamn. haiet 
she To defcend into a minute detail of the various. petty. tribes into 
which the three Britath nations were fubdivided, would neither 
furnifh inftrution nor amufement. The Cimbriand Belge, fallin 
under the power of tle Romans foon after they were mentioned’ b 
hiftorians, were loftin the general name of Britons; and the ‘in- 
fernal ftate of the Gael of North Britain and Ireland is covered with 
that impenetrable cloud which invariably involves illiterate nations 
who lie beyond the information of foreign writers.” 


As a peculiar advantage attending the author of this Intro- 
duction, is his intimate acquaintance with the Celtic lag- 
guage, we fhall here give our readers his etymon of Albion, 
and Britain, both which names appear to be derived from 
the fame idea, 


© Alba or Albin, the name of which theancient Scots, in their 
native language, have, from all antiquity, diftinguifhed their own 
divifion of Britain, feems to be the fountain from which the Greeks 
deduced their Albion. It was natural for the Gatl, who tranfmi- 
grated from the low plains of Beigium, to call the more elevated 

nd ef Britain by a name expreflive of the face of the country. Alb 
or aip, in the Celtic fignifies high, and zz invariably, a country. 
The name of Albion being impofed upon the Hland by the Gael, 
the firft colony was known before the appellation which the Romans 
batinized inte Baitiannia. 

‘ The Cimbri, the fecond Celtic colony who paffed into Britain, 
arriving in Belgium, and defcrying Albion, gave it a new name, 
expreffive of the fame idea which firft fuggefted the appellation of 
Albion tothe Gael. Comparing the elevated coaft of Britain to 
the fenny plains of the lower Germany, they called it Brait-an, a 
word compounded of brait high, and ax or iz a country. 

¢ This new name never extended itfelf to the Gael or North Bri- 
tain; and the pofterity of the Cimbri have loft it in the progrefs of 
time, The Scottifh and Irith Gaél have brought down the name of 
Alba or Albin to the prefent age ; the Welfh ufe no general appel- 
kation. The era of its impofition ought to be fixed as far back as 
the arrival of the Cimbri in the Ifland. The Phoenicians of Gades 
and the Maffilian Phoceans, who traded to the ports of Britain, 
learned the name of the natives, and communicated it to the writers 
of Greece and Rome.’ 


The next fubje& of the Introduftion is the origin of the 
Scots, for determining which we entirely agree in deviating 
from the opinion of Tacitus. For the language of a people 
affords fuch an intrinfic evidence of their extra, as muft be 
fufficient to overturn the authority of every other fpecies of 
conjecture. 


‘ It is unneceflary to controvert the epinion of Cornelius Tacitus 
coucerning the origin of the ancient inhab tants of North Britain. 
The name by which the celebrated writer himfelf diftinguifhes their 
country, is fufficient to demonftrate that they came froma very 
different quarter of the continent than what he fuppofed. When 
the arms of the empire under Julius Agricola laid open all the na, 
tons of Britain to the enquiry of the Rontags, it has been already 

U 4 obferved 
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obferved that the whole ifland was pofleffed by three fiations, who 

‘Facitus endeavours to prs nn a spemnncae on heroes 
very diftant from one anothet. “The ‘pofterity of two of thofeinas 
Som prehrve, to this day, in their mames, proofs that altogether 
fubvert this opinion. The Silures, or, Cumti of the fouth, it has 
already:appearcd, hada much better title'to a Germanic extraétion 
than the Gaél of Caledonia. — ewd | 3 

© The Gael, or ancient Gauls, having tranfmigrated from the 
continent at a period when the arts of civil lifé had made but very 
little ‘progrefs among them, .muft have maintained themfelvee 
chiefly by hunting ; and we imay fuppofe, that-in purfuit of their 
game they foon extended themielves to the forther'n extremity of 
the ifland. “A peoplt whofe fubfiftence arifes chiefly from the chace 
ale never Aumérous ; it is confequently matural to Believe that.the 
Cimbri met with little oppofition from the Gaél, when the former 

yaffed from the continent.and feized upon the fouthern divifion of 
ritain. 

‘ In proportion as the Cimbri. advanced towards the north, the 
Gaétl, being circum({cribed within narrower limits, were forced to 
tran{migrate into the iflands which crowd the northern and weftern, 
coalts of Scotland. It is in this period,’ perhaps, we ought to 
we the firft great migration of the Britith Gaél into Ireland ; that 

ingdom being much nearer to the promontory of Galloway and 
Cantyre, than many of the Scottifh ifles are to the continent of. 
North Britain. This vicinity of Ireland bad probably drawn, partial 
emigrations from Caledonia before the arrival of the Cimbri in 
Britain; but when thefe interlopers preffed upon the Gaél from 
the: fouth, itis reafonable to conclude that mumerous colonies - 
pafled over into an ifland fo near, and fo much fuperior to their ori+ 
ginal country in climate and fertility. 

‘ ‘The inhabitants of the maritime regions of Gaul crofling, in an 
after age, the Britith Channel, eftablithed themfelves on that part 
of out sfland which lies neareft to the continent ; and, moving gra 
dually towards the north, drove the Cimbri beyond the Severn and 
Humber. The Gaél of the north, reduced within limits f{til] more 
circumfcribed by the preffure of the Cimbri, fent freth colonies into 
Ireland, while the Scottifh friths became a natural and ftrong 
bse ae towards the fouth to thofe Gaél who remained in 

ritain. 

* It was, perhaps, after the Belgic invafion of the fouthern Bris 
tain, that the Gaél of the northern divifion formed themfelves into 
a regular community, to repel the incroachment: of the Cimbri 
upon«their territories. Tothe country which they themfelves pof- 
feffed they gave the name of Cae? doch, which isthe only appellation 
the Scots; who fpeak the Galic language, know for their own di- 
vifion of Britain. Caél doch is acompound made up of Gael or Caél, 
the fink colorly of the ancient Gauls. who tyanfmigrated into Britain, 
and Dock, a. dittri&t or divifion of a country. The Romans, by 
tranfpofing the letter ZL Yn Caél, and by foftening into a Latin ter- 
—— the «A of Dock, formed the well-known name of Cale. 

onia.” 


This ingenious etymon was communicated by the author to 

Dr. Macpherfon, who adopted it in his Differtations. 
The-origin of the Britith nations being eftablifhed upon the 
moft incontrovertible principles of critical inveftigation, no- 
- thing 
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dking is more probable, than that Ireland was thence fupplicd 
with its inhabitants. This opinion is not only countenanced 
by the more remote fituation of that ifland from the continent; 
which was the fource of all the weftern migrations ; but it ig 
even confirmed by the teftimony of the moft-antient hiftorians. 


' © Diodorus Sicttlus, fays our author, mentions it as.afaét well 
known in his time, that the Irifh were of Britith extra&, as well as 
that the Britons themfelves derived their blood from the Gauls: 
Cornelius Tacirus affirms that the nature and manners of the Irift 
did not, in the dayé of Domitian, differ much from the Britons; 
and many foreign writers of authority give their teftimony to 
the Britith defcent of the old inhabitants of Ireland.’ 

¢ The name of Gaél, ftill retained by the old Irith, fufficiently 
demonftrates that they derive their blood from thofe Gael or Gauls, 
who, in an aftet period, were diftiagtifhed in Britain by the name 
of Caledonians. The wildeft enthufiafts in Hibernian autiquities 
never Once affeited that the Caledonians, or their pofterity the 
Piéts, were of Irifh extract; yet nothing is better afcertained than 
that the ancient Britons of the South, gave to the $cots, the Piéts, 
and the Irifh, the common name of Gaél; and confequently that 
they very juftly concluded that the three nations derived their 
origin from the fame fource, the ancient Gaél of the continent. 

© The Britith Gael, in an early age, extending themfelves to the 
very extremities of the Ifland, defcried Ireland from the Mulls of 
Galloway and Cantire, and crofling the narrow channel which fe- 
parates the two countries, became the progenitors of the Irith na 
tion. In proportion as freth emigrants from. the. continent of 
Europe forced the ancient Gael towards the North in Britain, more 
colonies tranfmigrated into Ireland from the promontories which 
we have fo often mentioned. It is probable that it was after the 
arriv.l of the Cimbri in Britain, 2 number of the Gaél, fufficient te 
deferve the name of a nation, fettled themfelves in Ireland. But 
they became fo numerous m that country before the arrival of the 
Belge in Britain, that the colonies which tranfinigrated from that 
nation into Ireland were, together with their language, manners, 
and ¢uftoms, loft in the Gaél; fo that in one fenfe the Caledonians 
may be reekoned the fole progenitors of the old Irihh. 

‘- When the Gaél arrived firit in Ireland they naturally gave it the 
name of Iar-in, or the Weftern Country, in contradiftinétion to 
their original fettlement in Britain. From Iar-in is not only to be 
deduced the Firin of the Irith themfelves, but thofe various names 
by which the Greeks and Romans diftinguifhed their iflands -The 
appellation of Iar-in was. not altogether confined to Ireland. by the 
Gael of North Britain. They gave it alfo to thofe numerous IMlands 
which crowd the weftern coafts of Caledonia ; bus when 1 Samy so 
they became acquainted with the vaft extent of #feland, when com- 
pared to the other Scottith Ifles, they called Yt by an emphafis 
H'larin, or H’Erin, the weftern countfy or ifland. 

_© Hibernia, the moft common name. by. which the Romans dif- 
tinguithed Ireland, may appear to fome too remote in the pronuns 
ciation and orthography from Iar iii, or H’Erin, to be derived from 
either, This difficulty is eafily removed. Julius Czfar mentions, 
for the firft time, Ireland under the name*of Hibernia. One of two 
reafons induced the illuitrious writer to ufe that appellation. He 
Gither latiniged the H’Yverdhon of the fouthern Britains, or, what 

is 
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is moré probable, ‘he annexed to Ireland a name which fuited his 
own ideas of its air and climate. ‘Fhe Romans, long after the ex~ 
dition of Cxfar, entertained a very unfavourable opinion of the 
climate of Ireland; Strabo thought that the feverity of the weather 
rendered that ifland extremely uncomfortable, and Pomponius 
Mela was told that corn never ripened there on account of the 
inclemency of the feafons.. The attention of Cxfar was engaged 
by much more important objects than in informing himfelf minutely 
concerning the chmate of a country to which.he never intended to 
carry hisarms. If Strabo and Mela, whofe fubject led to enqui- 
ries of that'kind, fuppofedthat the air of Ireland was. extremely 
intemperate, it is no wonder that Cefar thould have fallen into a 
fimilar miftake ; and we may from this circumftance conclude that 
he fornred the name of Hibernia from the adjeétive Hiburnus. He 
thought that a perpetual winter reigned in Ireland; and he was 
informed that, im the leffer. iflands in the neighbourhood, one 


winter night was equal to thirty in Italy.’ 

‘I'he author afterwards expofes, at confiderable length, the 
abfurdity of the fition that letters were known in Ireland 
many ages before Greece itfelf emerged from ignorance and 
barbarity. This ridiculous fable has already been exploded by 
Camden, Bolandus, and Innes. The learned Uther appears 
to have been fo fenfible of its extravagance, that he is totally 
filent on the affairs of Ireland prior to the fifth century ; and 
even Sir James Ware, though an avowed advocate for the ho- 
nour of his country, renounced the Irith pretenfions to any 
knowledge of an alphabet, before it was introduced by St. Pa- 
trick. In fa&, the fabulous tranfaétions, which have been 
adduced by the Irifh antiquarians, in fupport of their ancient 
pretenfions to literature, afford fufficient proof, that the inha- 
bitants of that ifland were involved, not only in the grofiett 
ignorance, but the meaneft credulity, before the period above- 
mentioned. This fubject has been fo fully difcuffed by other 
writers, that we doubt not but the modern literati of Ireland, 
who, we are perfuaded, are no abettors of the fyftem of the 
fileas and fenachies, will think that our author here has en- 
tered upon a very unneceflary inveftigation. As Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, however, has added a few arguments to what have 
been formerly advanced, we fhall prefent our readers with an 


extra from this part of the work. 


« It is unneceflary, with Bolandus and Innes, to purfue the 
abettors of the prefended literature of Ireland, before the milion 
St. Patrick, through all the maze of a conteft, in which pofitive af- 
fertions, on the fide of the latter, fupply the place of argument. 
To a brief detail of fome other unan{werable objections advanced 
by the two learned writers, we fhall annex fome additional ob- 
fervations, to put an end for ever tothe difpute. Keating, O'Fla- 
herty, and Toland, upon the authority of the book of Lecan, 2 
manufcript {carcely three bnndred and fifty years old, affirm that 
one Phenius Farfa invented the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Irifh 


gphabets, together with the Ogum of Ireland, little more than a 
cefne 
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century after the Univerfal deluge. A. legend which fays that the 
Greek alphabet wat invented many ages before Cecrops and Cad- 
mus, and the Latin charaéters feventeen centuries before the Ro- 
mans were a people, is too ridiculous to deferve any ferious con- 
fideration, But this idle ftory is not more pregnant with abfurdity 
than the mention that is made of Adam; Cain, Noah, the deluge, 
Mofes, Pharaoh, and many other names and tranfaétions jn the 
Old Teftament, in annals faid to have been written many ages before 
Chriftianity introduced into Europe any knowledge of the Jewith 
hiftory and antiquities. 

* The Irith being in fome meafure obliged to acknowledge that 
the Bethluifnion, rhe we wi the arbitrary tranfpofition of 
the letters, and the puerile fancy of impofing upon thei the names 
of trees, by the bards and fenachiss of the middle ages, was bor- 
rowed from the Latin, ftill continue to infift that their anceftors, 
in remote antiquity, made ufe of characters age nw by the 
name of Ogum. Ogum is a word which has no affinity with any 
other in the Irith language, and. feems therefore to have been 2 
cant-name impofed upon a fpecies of ftenography or cypher, in 
which the old Irifh, lke many other nations, wrote thejr fecrets. 
Sir James Ware, whofe authority is often cited to proye the ex- 
jftence of the Ogum, fhews plainly that it was a kind of fhort hand, 
varied according to the fancy of thofe that ufed it, and confequently 
that it did not merit the title of an alphabet. 

‘ There is no circumftance more conclufive againft the learnin 
of the Pagan Irith, than the contradi¢tions between the ancient 
writers, and thofe of the modern annalifts of Ireland. The anti- 
quaries of that country, in proportion as the general hiftory of the 
world becanre more and more known tothem, reformed, new- 
modelled, and retrenched the extravagancies of the fir rude 
draught of Hibernian antiquities formed by the bards and fileas. 
Had Jetters been cultivated in Ireland uf fo early a period as is pre- 
tended, fyftems of the hiftory of that country would have-been fe 
anciently formed, and fo well eftablithed by the fanétion of their 
antiquity, that neither Keating or O'Flaherty durft, in the feven- 
teenth age, give a complete turn to the Irith antiquities. But that 
no fuch fyftem was formed, is demonftrable from the filence con- 
cerning the times of Heathenifm, in the moft ancient annals of 
Ireland, of the exiftence of which we have any fatisfactory proof. 

* To clofe with one decifive argument this controverfy: It is to 
be obferved that the fettlement of the Milefians, under the name 
of Scots, in Ireland, about a thoufand years before the Chriftian 
zra, is the capital point eftablifhed by the pretended literature of 
the heathen {frifh. Should this early fettlement be once afcer- 
tained, it naturally ought to follow that the Britifh Scots derived 
their blood from thofe of Ireland; if they did, they muft have car- 
ried with them to Caledonia that learning, fcience, and civility, 
which had made fo great a progrefs in their mother country be- 
fore they tranfmigrated from it. But nothing is more certain than 

that the Britith Scots were an illiterate people, and involved in ban- 
barifm, even after St. Patrick’s miffion to the Scots of Ireland. 
The abettors of the Irith antiquities are then reduced into this di- 
lemma; either the Scots of North Britain did not derive their ori- 
gin from Ireland, or elfe the Irifh had not any knowledge of let- 
ters when the Britifh Scots tranfmigrated from their country. If 
the firtt pofition is true, the whole credit of the Milefian ftory is 
at 
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at an end; if the latter, onthe other hand, is the fact, no memory 
remains in Ireland of trapfaCtions prior to the miffion of St. Patrick, 
and the reign of Leogaire. 

‘ From the general refult of our enquiry upon this fubjeét, we 
may conclude with Sir James Ware, that nothing certain is known 
concerning the affairs of Ireland before the middle of the fifth 
age. We. may alfo, with the fame learned writer, take it for 

ranted that the account of their Heathen anceftors, retailed by 
ere annalifts, antiquaries, and hiftorians of Ireland, are the im- 
poftures of later ages. It were to be wifhed that the writers of that 
country, who unde: ftood the ancient: Galic, had not given room 
to fufpeé&t that they themfelves were confcious of thofe impoftures, 
by their concealing from the public thofe monuments of their an- 
cient hiftory from which they pretend to derive their information. 
But had they given them to the world, it is highly probable 
that external argument would be very unneceflary to prove that 
the literature of Ireland commenced with the miffion of St. Pa- 

ck. : 

‘ It is a matter of fome wonder that the Irifh remain fo lon 
wedded to a ridiculous fyftem of ‘antiquities, which throws the re- 
proach of credulity upon their nation. Every other polifhed people, 
who, in the times of ignorance, had fet up high fchemes of anti- 

uity, have now extricated their hiftory from the fables of their 
dark ages. Had there been a fcarcity of men of abilities and Jearn- 
ing in Ireland, fome excufe might be framed for this blind attach- 
ment to the legends of the bards. But as that country hath pro- 
duced very able men, and qualified to form a folid foundation for 
a true hiftory of their anceftors, they deferve to be feverely ani- 
madverted upon, for not refcuing their antiquities from that ob- 
feurity and fétion in which they have been involved, by fome mo- 
dern, prejudiced, and injudicious writers.” | 
[To be continued, ] 
im fi he 
VII. The Pra&ice of Phyfic in General, as delivered in a Courfe of 

Le&ures on the Theory of Difeafes, and the proper Method of treat. 

ing thém. By ‘Theophilus Lobb, M. D. Member of the Col- 


lege of Phyfictans in London, and F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8v0. 9), 
Buckland. 


HIS. work confifts of a courfe of twenty-four leQures» 
which are written in the aphoriftical manner, and appear 

to have been compofed with a particular attention to perfpi- 
cuity. The firft fevenfen are chiefly employed on fuch phy- 
fiological fubjeéts, as are fubfervient towards acqui:ing a know- 
ledge of the principles of rational pra@tice. After treating in 
general of the conftrution and ceconomy of the bedy, the au- 
thor prevents us with feveral pertinent obfervations on the 
quantity of blood, and the confequences of diminifhing it; as 
Jikewife on the lymphatic and nervous fluids, and the humours 
fecreted from the blood, He next confiders the different con- 
ftitutions-and idiofyncrafies of human bodies, thewing likewife 
the various claffes into which difeafes may be diftributed, and 
the general principles or rutes of praétice for curing 
‘hat 
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‘Fhiat our teadcrs hay be enabled to forma miore accutaté idea 
of the author’s method, we fhall Jay before them an extrag 
from this,part ofthe leAures. 

* Ift Principle. That in diftempers. which proceed fone 
too great a quantityof the blood, blood thould: be taken away by 
the lancet, or by cupping, or by leeches ; ‘but in fuch cafés, care 
ought to be taken not to draw off fo much blood, as will fink the 
quantity of it below the ftandard of health ; becanfe fuch a 
degree of evacuation from the blood vefiels will not “only tens 
der the quantity lefs than it ought to be, but alfo diminifh the 
vital ftrength, and be a hurt to the patient, in proportion to 
the deficiency made in the quantity of his blood by the. axanls 
of the evacuation. 

* And it deferves confideration, that an over lnge-eveicnes 
tion from the blood veffels in plethorick bodies, removes” in! 
deed the general caule of difeafes intended to be removed by 
it; but then it certainly brings another general caufe of dif. 
eafes to fubfift in the blood, even a deficiency in the quantity 
of the blood, which can never be a right practice. 

‘ IId. Principle. . That when the mufcular fibres and animat 
veffels are rigid, befides leflening the quantity of the blood, 
aqueous liquors, nitrous, mucilaginous, and oleaginous me» 
dicines, and fuch like things, fhould be advifed. 

‘ [IId Principle. That when the lymphatic fluid elie in 

quantity, evacuation fhould be made by urine, or ftool, or 
fweat. , 
: IVth Principle. ‘That when the mufcular fibres and ani- 
mal veflels are lax, befides the evacuations mentioned; thofe 
medicines fhould be dire&ted, which may bring the component 
parts of thofe folids to a clofer union, and a firmer cohefion. 

‘ Vth Principle. That in difeafes which arife from an ex- 
cefs in the quantity of the nervous fluid, thofe medicines fhould 
be prefcribed, which may leffen its quantity, and remove the 
excefs.— What thefe are will be fhewn in their proper place. 

‘ VIth Principle. That in difeafes, when the quantity of 
the animal fluids does not exceed the ftandard of health, or is 
not greater than it ought to be, evacuations by bleeding, or 
purging, or otherwife, ought not to be made: becaufe they 
will then render the quantity of them lefs than it ought tobe ; 
or, in other words, introduce a deficiency into the bedy, 
which is one caufe of difeafes, and fhould therefore be care- 
fully avoided. 

* Viith Principle. That in difeafes, which are produced 
only by fome wrong or bad quality of the blood and othes 
fluids of the body, medicines by which the morbific quality 
may be altered and deftroyed, fhould only be advifed, as the 
Proper remedies. 

2 
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¢ And it is as irrational to endeavout cufing fuch difeafes 
by making evacuations, and diminifhing the quantity of the 
animal fluids, as it would be in diftempers which refult merely 
from too great a quantity of thofe fluids, to attempt a remo- 
vat of them by. alterative medicines, with a negleét of the 
proper evacuations which ought to be made. 

* Villth Principle. That when the quantity of the blood 
is too little, endeavours fhould be ufed to ‘make up its defici- 
ency by dire&ting thofe aliments which moft eafily may be af- 
fimulated, or tranfmuted into blood. 

* This is an important rule of medical practice, becaufe the 
keeping fick perfons, in fuch a ftate, too low in their diet, 
may occafion their finking under their diftemper. 

*JXth. Principle. That when the quantity of the lymphatic 
fluid is too little, the deficiency fhould be fupplied by fufficient 
quantities of fuch watery, diluting liquors, as may moft eafily 
be mixed with the blood, and tranfmuted into lymph. 

* Xth Principle. That when the nervous fluid is too little in 
quantity, medicines proper to promote the increafe of the fe- 
cretion of that fluid, and fuitable cordials fhould be advifed. 

* XIth Principle. ‘That in difeafes produced by complex 
caufes, each concurring caufe fhould be confidered,’ and the 
remedies fhould be carefully adapted for the removal of them.’ 

Dr. Lobb feems to have been particularly explicit in endea- 
vouring to afcertain the proximate caufe of difeafes, and to 
make his pupils acquainted with the leading and elementary 
principles which are the foundation of praice: on which 
account, he is generally lefs copious than other fyftematical 
writers in the treatment of the feveral difeafes, His opinion 
of the nature and caufe of the hooping-cough, may be fuffi- 
cient to fhew the judgment with which he conducted his in- 
quiries. 

‘ The hooping cough (tuff: convulf-va infantum) is a difeafe 
which very much deferves our confideration ; and Ido not re- 
member that I have met with a clear explanation, or account, 
of its produétive caufe in any author. 

‘ It is called the hooping cough from the found which the 
convulfive motions forcibly extort from children in their fits 
of coughing. 

* I may obferve that a fit of coughing feldom ceafes till 2 
vomiting is brought on, and a humour thereby evacuated, un- 
lefs the child happens to fwallow it. ‘This matter, thrown out 
by vomiting, is generally clear and vifcous like a mucilage or 
jelly. 

* The caufe of this difeafe, in my opinion, is a diminution 


of the infenfible perfpiration, 
‘ lap 
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* J apprehend that in.children,..as their .veffels. are, univer- 
fally more lax than thofe of adult bodies, fo their lymphatic 
arteries are alfo more lax, and the diameters of them.more 
eafily enlarged. And therefore, that when the quantity ufually 
excreted from. the body by infenfible per{piration, happens by 
any occafion to be diminifhed, there then often occurs a.greater 
flow of lymph through the lymphatic veflels into the air-vefi- 
cles of the lungs than in the time of perfect health ;. whence 
the hooping cough. 

‘ The lymph, evacuated into the air-veficles clear, (by the 
exhalation of the thinner, moft limpid parts of it, continually 
with the breath) acquires the confiftence of a vifcous mucilage 
or jelly; which, when it encreafes to a certain quantity, occae 
fions a cough, which does not ceafe tiJl it is brought up from 
the lungs. Then all is quiet till a certain frefth quantity is 
emptied into the lungs. 

‘ The reafon why. the fits of coughing return in fome chil- 
dren more frequently than in others, and in the fame cbildren 
oftener fome weeks than in others, is probably. this, viz. the 
quantity of the vifcous humonr, neceflary to occafion a fit of 
coughing, is in fome children fooner collected from the lym- 
phatic veflels than in others; and in the fame children, in 
fome weeks or days, it is colleted in fhorter fpaces of time, 
than in others. ) : 

‘ This account of the difeafe, under our confideration, 
implies, indeed, that the vifcous, clear, jelly-like humour, 
which children throw out of their mouths in fits of the hoop- 
ing cough, (often in large quantities) comes from the lungs, 
and not from the ftomach. 

¢ The reafon for my opinion is this, viz. whatever matter 
or phlegm happens to be lodged in the ttomach, if it creates 
very uneafy fenfations, may bring on vomitings, as in fuch 
cafes daily happens among children, but not a cough, and 
efpecially not a fit of coughing, for feveral minutes betore any 
vomiting happens. 

‘ It is a thing incomprehenfible to me, how any humour in 
a ftate of reft in the ftomach, and a humour which excites no 
vomiting, no ftomach-ficknels, or lothing, can a& as a fiimu- 
lus on the larynx, and produce an inceflant coughing for mi- 
nutes before a vomiting is exerted. 

* But it feems eafy to apprehend that an acrimonions vifcous 
humour, extravafated into the air-veficles in the lungs, may 
(when the quantity of it is increafed to a certain degree) by 
the action of the air pafling to and from it, irritate the nerves 
terminating under the membrane which lines-the a/pera arteria, 
and affe& the whole membrane, even to the larynx, and gxgite 


fhat violent coughing which happens in this difeafe. 
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“« This coughing, as it occafions the lungs more violently 
to contract, and expand themfelves, muft unavoidably agitate 
and move the vifcous jelly-like humour, lodged in the air-ve- 
ficles upwards till it comes into the mouth, thence it is with 
violence thrown out of the body. 

‘ The confideration of what has been now delivered on this 
fubje&t, and an attention to the ftate of body which thofe 
children are under who have this cough (who are weakly and 
of an obftru&ed habit) will lead us to the following obferva- 
tions : 

¢Obf. 1. That an air too cold or too moift leffened the 
quantity that fhould have perfpired from their bodies, brought 
on a morbid quality of their blood, and occafioned obftruc- 
tions in fome of the perfpiratory veffels, through a deficiency 
in the firength of the action of their vital organs. 

‘ Obf. 2. To promote the curing children ill of this difeafe, 
they fhould be kept within doors, and in fuch a temperate 
warmth as may conduce to the opening the perfpiratory pores, 
and promoting the infenfible perfpiration. 

* Obf, 3. Thofe medicines which may remove the morbid 
quality of the blood, and the obftru@ions refulting from it, 
and which may ftrengthen the aétion of the vital organs, and 
recover the infenfible perfpiration, are the proper remedies. 

‘ The remedies, which in my experience have been effec- 
tual for curing the hooping-cough, have been mixtures, or 
powders, compounded of the falt of wormwood, cochineal, 
calx of antimony, millipedes prepared, flower of fulphur, &c, 
proportioning the dofes aecording to the ages of the children : 
intermixing, now and then, a gentle purge of manna, to 
carry from the ftomach or bowels the phlegm which may have 
been fwallowed by the child. I fay gentle purge, becaufe that 
will not hinder-or leffen the difcharge by the infenfible perfpi- 
ration, and vet be effeétual to clear the ftomach and bowels 
of what fhould be evacuated by ftool. 

* Blifters may be fometimes ordered with advantage 

* As for diet proper in this difeafe; I would advife apples 
boiled foft and mixed with milk, fweetened with {ugar to the 
palate, for one principal part of it. And a decoétion of figs 
with raifins of the fun ftoned, of which half a fpoonful, or a 
{poonful, may be given warm two or three times in a day.’ 

To thefe leftures are added, direftions for examining pati- 
ents, and rules about prefcribing. The author concludes the 
whole with an earneft exhortation to his pupils, to pray to 
God daily for affiftance in the exercife of their profeffion. Such 
advices, though much inculcated in the times when the prac- 


tice ef phyfic was founded apon principles lefs afcertained than 
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¢ ft ‘prefent; are ‘now difufed by medical writers, “and may, per- 
haps, ‘be reckotied fuperftitious ; but they can refle& no unfa- 
vouratle imptitation on the merit of Dr. Lobb, where know- 
jedge and fagacity ‘are conipicuous in his feveral publications. 





VII. Au Enquiry into the general Effe&s of Heat ; with Obferwa- 
tions on the Theories of Mixture. In Two Parts, With an 
Appendix on the Form and Ufe of the principal Veffls containing 
the SubjeGs on which the Effe&s of Heat and Mixture are to be 
produced. 8vo. 2s. Nourfe. 


pate Cartefians improving on the doétrine of 4ear, as laid 
down by the Epicureans, and other corpufcularians who 
defined it, not as an accident of fire, but as an‘effential power 
or property thereof, were of opinion that heat confifts in a 
certain motion of the infepfible particles of a body, refemb- 
ling the motion whereby the feveral parts of our body ‘are agi- 
tated by the motion of the heart and blood, this principle our 
Jateft and beft writers of mechanical, experimental, and chemi- 
cal philofophy in fome meafure feem to adopt ; but are not -per- 
fe&ly agreed whether ear be a peculiar property of one’ cer- 
tain immutable body called fre; or whether it may be produced 
mechanically in other bodies, by inducing an alterafidn in the 
particles thereof. Boe:haave is indeed of opinién;*that the 
thing we call fire is a body fui generis, created. fuch ab origine, 
unalterable in its nature and properties, and not either produ- 
cible de nove, from any other body, nor capable of being re- 
duced into any other body, or of ceafing to be fire) “This fire 
is diffufed equaily every. where, and exifts alike, or'in equal 
quantity, in all the:parts of fpace, whether void, or 
by bodies ; ‘but,that naturally, and: in itfelf, itis ‘perfeetly 1a- 
tent and-impecceptible ; and is only difcovered ‘by certain ef- 
fe&s which it produges, and which are cognizable by our 
fenfes. -. 
The producibility of heat is ftrongly fupported by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, who does not conceive fre as any particular {pecies of 
body, originally endued with fuch and fuch properties. — Fire, 
_ according to him, is only a body much ignited, fo as to emit 
light copioufly, | What elfe, fays he, is red-hot iron than fire? 
And what elfe is a burning coal than red-hot wood? Or flame 
itfelf, than red-hot fmoke ? It is: certain-that flame is only 
the volatile part of the fuel heated red-hot, i. e, fo hot-as to 
fhine ; .and hence only fuch. bodies as are volatile, i, e. fuch. as 
emit.a copious fume, will flame ; nor will they flame doriger 
. than they have fume to burn. Again, grofs bodies: awd light 
Vou. XXXI, April, 1771. X are 
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are convertible into one another, amd bodies do receive much 
of their attivity from the particles of light, which enter their 
compofition ; there is no body lefs apt to fhine than water ; 
and yet water, by frequent diftillations, changes into fixed 
earth, which, by a fufficient Aeat, may be brought to fhine 
like other bodies. Add, that the fun and ftars, according to 
this great philofopher, are no other than great earths vehe- 
mently heated; for large bodies, he obferves, preferve their 
heat the longeft, their parts heating one another: and why 
may not great, denfe, and fixed bodies, when heated beyond 
a certain degree, emit light fo copioully, as by the emiffion 
and re-aétion thereof, and the reflections and refractions of the 
rays within the pores, to grow ftill hotter, till they arrive at 
fuch a period of heat as is that of the fun; their parts alfo 
may be farther preferved from fuming away, not only by their 
fixity, but by the vatt wetght and denfity of their atmofpheres 
incumbent on them, and ftrongly cemprefling them, and con- 
denfing the vapours and exhalations arifing from them. Thus, 
we fee, warm water, in an exhaufted receiver, fhall boil as ve- 
hemently as the hotteit water open to the air; the weight of 
the incumbent atmofphere, in this fatter cafe, keeping down 
the vapours, and hin<ering the ebullition, till it has conceived 
its utmoft degree of heat. So, alfo, a mixture of tin and 
Jead, put on a red-hot tron in vacuo, emits a fume end flame: 
but the fame mixture in the open air, by reafon of the incum- 
bent atmofphere, does not emit the }eaft fenfible flame. 

Upen thefe, or principles fimilar to thefe, the ingenious au- 
thor.of this performance has clearly explained the general ef- 
fe&ts of heat as relating to expanfion, fluidity, vapour, igni- 
tion, andinflammability ; and after having defcribed Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s curious method of fupplying the defects of the com- 
mon thermometer, very juftly obferves, ‘ that we cannot by 
that inftrument determine whether one body has double, tri- 
pie, or half the heat of another body. gPcople are apt to be 
miiled in this particular by the numerals; but as the towett 
degree of heat is not known, we cannot abfolutely, or accu- 
rately, determine upon the heat of bodies being double, or 
triple, of one another. When Farenheit conitructed his ther- 
momceter, he marked the freezing point thirty-two ; the lowelt 
degree of beat which he then knew being a mixture of, fal am- 
niomac and fnow-water, he began his fcale from it, and mark- 
ed ito, being thirty-two degrees below froft. -Repeated trials 
have fince brought the liquor in the thermometer feveral de- 
grees below the point from whence Farenheit began his {cale. 
Boerhaave relates with wonder and admiration a difcovery of 
the fame Farenheit, who, with a mixture of fnow-water,.and 
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ftrong aqua-fortis, or fpirit of nitre, brought the liquor forty 
degrees below o on his own fcale, that is, feventy-two degrees 
below the freezing point ; and yet with whatever wonder the 
doétot is difpofed to view this artificial cold produced by Faren- 
heit, he well knew that fuch a degree of cold had been ob- 
ferved in nature by the French philofophers, who wintered un- 
der the polarcircle, In Siberia, a very cold country, and ata 
great diftance from the fea, the mercury funk ftill more. At 

evenfkoi.Oftrog, on the river Lena, in Siberia, the mercury 
in Farenheit’s thermometer fell, in 1739, to an hundred and 
fifty-five degrees below 0; and yet, fays profefior Ammon, 
who relates this remarkable depreffion in a letter to Sir Hans 
Sloane, aniinals of all kinds have furvived this cold ; and al- © 
though, continues he, the countries throughout which the 
great river Lena paffes, are expofed to fuch an extreme cold, 
there are, notwithftanding, the fincft, the moft rare, and moft 
curious plants to be found in them of any in all Siberia. The 
experiments made by Dr. Brown at Peterfburgh, mention de- 
preffions of the thermometer that are almoft incredible, The 
mercury froze in fome of the trials, and, upon breaking the 
thermometers, was taken out in a folid ftate, part of it ferving 
as it were for fufpending the reft. Nay, fome experiments re- 
late, that it was beat out to the fize of a crown-piece before it 
acquired its original form. One hundred and forty degrees be- 
low o on Farenheit’s thermometer, feem to be-the greateft de- 
preffion for which there is any evidence, though two hundred, 
and even three hundred, are infifted upon. Thé truth is, ds 
the mercury in fome of the experiments confeffedly froze, it 
muft have paffed through the range of the tube irregularly, 
and by ftarts, falling often an hundred degrees at a time; a 
circumftance which could not fail to involve the whole feries of 
experiments in uncertainty and error. 

‘ It is, fays our author, a curious queftion, and deferves at- 
tention, Whether heat really aéts as an univerfal agent in dif- 
‘pofing bodies to evaporate, in the fame manner as we have 
feen it univerfally promote fluidity ? Perhaps it would be rath 
to conclude at once that all bodies are capable of being vola- 
tilized, Certain it is, there are many earths, which may, by 
violent heats, be rendered fluid; but have never been obferved 
to fuffer a diminution in their weight, or emit any thing like 
vapour. But it is equally certain that we know not what is the 
moft violent poffible degree of heat; and that, till fuch a de- 
gree is afcertained, it would be highly unreafonable to conclude 
that thefe earths cannot be volatilized. It was long imagined 
that gold and filver were perfeétly fixed ; and many experi- 
ments feemed to favour the opirion. Mr. Boyle put a quan- 
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tity of gold in the hotteft part of a glafs-houfe, and allowed 
it to continue there two months, at the end of which time he 
found the gold in a ftate of fufion, but not perceptibly dimi- 
niflied in weight, Experiments en a quantity of filver were 
equally void of fuccefs. ‘The mafs of filver had, indeed, lof 
a little of its weight ; but it was fo little, that Mr, Boyle fup- 
pofed the diminution to be occafioned by fome impurities in 
the metal, which, as he imagined, had been deftroyed by the 
aciion. of the fire. More recent obfervations, however, and 
with a more violent heat, that, viz. of the focus of a burning 
giafs or mirror, evidently demonftrate that gold emits fteam in 
confiderable quantities, which, when condenfed, falls down in 


4mal) globules of that metal. What happens to the gold we 


may fairly infer will happen to the moft fixed bodies, compa- 
ratively fpeaking, provided a degree of heat, fufficient to bring 
them te the vaporific point, is applied. So readily, indeed, 
are fome philofophers for making its power in producing elaftic 
vapour an univerfal effec of heat, that they confider. every 
elaftic vapour as owing its exiftence to heat.’ 

In the fame judicious manner our author treats of ignition, 
fluidity, and other properties and effects of heat, and defcribes 
a great variety of experiments, which fufficiently confirm the 
truth of the principles he has advanced. ‘To thefe are added 
fome excellent rules, or canons, for effe&ting chemical opera- 
tions, and likewife an Appendix, wherein the form and ufe of 
the veffels, employed in conducting thofe operations, are very 


minutely defcribed. 
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EX. New-Market : Or an Effay on the Turf. Very proper to be 
had in all Pockets at the next Meeting. In two Pols, 80. 53. 
Baldwin. 

A Satire on the diverfion of the turf, in a parallel betwixt 

our modern New-Market races, and the Olympic games, 
which were eclebrated by the ancient Greeks at Elis, im Pelo- 


ponnefus, every fifth year. | bag 82 

© Let me now difcover a fecret (fays our author, in the 
eighty-eighth page of his firft volume) which, if ! had told at 
firft, my book had been lain down in a moment, unread ; and 
I might have put, or rather my New-Market reader, would 


have put for me, 

“¢ Veftibulum ante ipfum, primogque in limine finis. 
It is this, that this little treatife is lefS a comparifon between 
New Market races and the Olympic games, than a muror 


eld up to vice and folly, 
held up to vi y il 
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_* in which may be feen, 
The very form and preffure of the times.’ 


4 


The truth is, he tkims over many fubje&s which are foreign 
to his main defign ; for we cannot fay he treats them accu- 
rately. He miftakes < defultory, rambling, fuperficial way of 
writing, for elegant compofition. The produétions of the late 
Sterne have occafioned many light armed troops to fally forth 
from Grub-ftreet. 

We could not inform our readers of the various objects of 
his random fhots, without giving them an account of. al- 
moft every page of his book, which is a ftrange, huddled, un- 
embodied mixture of gaiety and gravity, of ludicrous fatire, 
and phlegmatic theology. However, as this gentleman feems 
to think himtelf extremely well qualified to be a cenfor of the 
age, and as we cannot he!p thinking his pretenfions groundleis, 
we fhall give him a fair hearing, and iubmit his claim to the 
tribunal of the public. * 

Amongft other modes of genteel life he is a vehement enemy 
to duelling. According to his moral theory, every man who 
fights a duel muft be a coward. From his manner, however, 
of arguing on this fubjed, it is plain that he has cut a Gor- 
dian knot, which he could not untie. 

‘ Oh, certainly; there can be no doubt of it ; the duellift 
is a coward ; the man that gives or receives a challenge is, be- 
yond all queftion, a molt defpicable coward and poltroon. 

‘“« This, cries an aftonithed patron of modern courage, is a 
ftrange affertion, and is much eafier to affirm than to prove ; 
befides, if it could be proved, what is it to the purpofe, and 
how does it relate to your fubject.” 

‘ If, my good Sir, you will attend to my proofs, I have no 
fear of making them good to your fatisfaftion ; «and, when 
that is done, I will prove what I faid upon the point, to be en- 
tirely to the purpofe, and to relate quite naturally to my fub- 
je&—Only let me defire of you, if you are convinced—but [ 
need not defire it, for I am fure'then you will withdraw your 
admiration {which will fink into contempt) of the courage of 
John Orlando, Martin. Quixote, Frederick Mambrino, and a 
long &c. 

‘ No man ever engages in a duel, but he is influenced by 
his own notions of courage and honour. 

‘It is my bufinefs to prove thofe notions miftaken—he 
thinks himfelf a man of courage, I think him the dire& 
reverfe. 

* And what will our gentlemen homicides think, if it fhould 
appear, norwithitanding the fafhionable iaftitutes to the con- 
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trary, That to give or to receive achallenge, is a certain and 
indifputable mark of cowardice, 

‘ True’ courage arifes not from animal fpirits, but from rea- 
fon—Pray mind—for if this be not allowed, then all diftinc- 
tions between man and brute are levelicd at once, and the 
grim mattiff, or the furly boll, will appear to be as much 
beafts of honour, as any ready fwordfman of them all. 

‘ The officer, who, at the. head of his troops, marches on 
imrepid in the face of danger, deferves the noble title of a 
man of true courage—and why ?—Becaufe his courage is 
founded on reafon, as he a&s from a fenfe of duty to his 
country, which is a call fuperior to his love cf life. On the 
other hand, if he fails, draws back, or flies in the hour of 
danger, he is a coward, becaufe he acts contrary to reafon, in 
preferring a paltry life, to that duty which he owes the 
public. 

‘ This is rea] courage, atid real cowardice—and words are 
moft horribly perverted, whenever they are otherwife ap- 
plied. 
‘ Now, confidering the matter in this juft light, I would fain 
know what poffible title the ducllift can have to courage, or 
how will he avoid the imputation of cowardice ? 

* What claim can he lay to courage, who atts from no no- 
bler fpirit, than the maftiff or the bull? Who fo far from 
aéting upon a fenfe of duty, throws all duty behind his back ? 
Who, contrary to all reafon, for the fake of revenge, difre- 
pards his duty to his country, and heeds not the tender calls 
of private affection—infenfible to the agonizing diftrefs of a 
dear and affliéted family.—But the point is too tender to be 
farther urged—compaflion for fuch haplefs vidiims ftops the 
trembling hand—Yet is not language perverted, if fuch a man 
as this is allowed to be a man of courage. 

* Yes then ; the real truth of the matter is, the poor man 
is a perfect coward—he is aétua!ly afraid—afraid of a fhadow— 
as timorous as an affiighted infant—afraid of the ill-grounded 
reflections of malice, the foolifh and mean fneers of ignorance 
and infolence ; more afraid of thefe, than of a breach of every 
focial duty, every law divine and human—If fuch a man is 
not a coward, then lives there not a coward upon the face of 
the earth; if fuch a one is allowed to a& upon motives of 
reafon, then folly, reafon, and madnefs, are all of them fyno- 
nimous terms. ‘The duellift, therefore, muft give up_all title 


to courage’ 





Is this fubftantial seafoning, or empty rhapf{ody ? Will not 
bravery always be refpe&ed, and wil! not cowardice always be 
@efpifed ? And in a country where it is cuftomary to maintain 
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reputation by the fword, are not there many cafes, in which, 
if a man will not give, or accept a challenge, the world will 
conclude that he is a poltroon, that he prefers his life to his 
honour ? And is he who fights a duel, to avoid that imputa- 
tion, hurried to the combat by the inftin@ive ferocity of a 
wild-beaft, or urged to it by a rational principle ? Does not 
he act as much from refle&tion as the officer who does his duty 
in the field of battle ? We would by no means be thought ad- 
vocates for duelling ; but in this writer it certainly has a 
feeble enemy. Indeed the efforts of the ableft philofopher 
will never bring it into difrepute: it can only be abolifhed by 
a fignal aé of the legiflature. 

From the following extra&, we prefume, his comedy will 
be found as infipid as his logic is inconclufive. 

‘The large and numerous affemblies upon the plains of 
Olympia, had, it feems, a deeper defign, than we at firft were 
aware of—for thus fays Mr. Wett—** they met to deiiberate 
and confult upon the ftate,” &c.—Doubtlefs a very wife and 
proper defign, but it may admit of a queftion, whether the 
fcene they chofe for their deliberations was quite fo fuitable and 
proper as might have been wifhed ;—be that as it may, it 
muft be imagined, that upon the courfe thefe were not their 
fubjeéts of deliberation ; and when off it, at their lodgings, 
and macaronis of Olympia, we of Newmarket, I have 
not the leaft fear, can exceed them both in the weight of our 
fubjeéts of converfation, and in our manner of handling thofe 
fubjects. 

“¢ My Lord, what think you? Did not Ofmyn afford exccel- 
lent {port to day ?” 

«« Why, Sir Charles, pretty good I thizk—but we have an 
irreparable lofs in poor Jethro—the turf never faw (felt, I 
fhould fay) his fellow, nor ever will again.” 

<¢ No! What do you think of Eclipfe, who makes fuch a 
noife ? Would he not extinguifh, or, at leaft, darken Jethro’s 
fame ?” 

“© Nay, that I can’t fay—this I know, that if I were matter 
of Eclipfe, I would not take three thoufand guineas for him— 
But did you fee captain Rider’s filly upon the courfe yefter- 
day ? What a beautiful creature! Can you tell what horfe it 
was got by 2” 

*“< No, I never heard.” 

“© Well, you talk of three thoufand guineas for Eclipfe, but 
if that filly were mine, no money thould purchafe it—I thould 
indeed be a happy man—TI fhould 


** Love it bef of all things—but my wife,” 
X 4 “« Well 
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‘¢ Well added, my Lord—but here comes Lord Pedigree, 
and Sir George Arid, they can give us the hiftory of the Cap- 
tain’s filly ;—Sir George do you know what horfe—but you 
feem not to mind me—What concerns the man ?” 

** Concerns me, Sir Charles ?—Nothing but what concerns 
every man—Intelligence is juft received, that the French are 
making preparations,” — 

** Only mind him, my Lord ;—when I talk to him of mat- 
ters of real importance, he tells me of fich trifles as French 
preparations. —But you, Lord Pedigree, I dare fay, will give 
me your attention and intelligence.k—Can your Lordhip tell 
me what horfe Captain Rider’s filly was got by 2?” 

‘© Yes, Sir—by Mr. Smith’s Barb.” 

“« Nay, my Lord, excufe me, but that is impoffible—Barb 
never got a good colt in his life.” 

“‘ That, Sir Charles, may be your opinion—but I think 
differently ; I have fome excellent colts of his now in my 
poffeffion, and in a ftud, which I look upon as the beft in the 
kingdom, I affure you, Barb’s defcendants hold the foremolt 
rank,” 

‘© Pifh |” ! 

‘* Why, Baronet, you may pifh again if you like it; but I 
am certain Barb has as good blood in his veins, as any peers 
horfe I mean, in the kingdom ;—wasn’t he got by Draco, out 
of a daughter of Selim’s Arabian, his fire by Flip, his grand- 
fire by Lothario, his great grandfire by Archer, and thus for 
five generations further could [ go to prove the nobility of . his 
blood ; but if you are not deaf to convidtion, this may con- 
vince you; and if you are, five thoufand defcents will never 
do it.” 

** Upon my word, my Lord, I admire your memory, and 
refpe&t your learning,” 

Our author, as we have obferved abave, rambles from fub- 
je& to fubject, and feems to have determined to write on what- 
ever accidentally came into his head. -If abruptnefs of tran- 
fition charaéterizs elegance, and ardour of genius, we fhould 
affign him a very high rank in literary excellence. Antiqui- 
ties, criticifm, honour, politenefS, elegy, encomium, and 
many other topicks in quick fucceffion, have floated in his 
brain, and are fcattered through his book. 

It is no wonder that the indulgence which is fhewn to many 
trifling performances, and the vanity of the human mind, 
every day embolden literary pretenders to venture their crudi- 
ties into light. Stimulated by thefe encouragements, the 
Quixotes of the pen view their obje&s of atchievement throngh 
@ delufive medium : they fancy that wind mills are giants, ues 
that 
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that wretched inns are magnificent caftles. They take their 
unconnetted declamation for argument, ‘theifexcurfive pertnefs 
for wit, and their Chinefe pictures for the ftriking imagery of 
nature. 





X. The Curate of Coventry: a Tale, By John Potter, Author 
of the Hifory and Adventures of Arthur O’Bradley. 2 Vols. 
12mo. os. F. Newbery. 


Ts hero of this novel is a virtuous young clergyman, 
whom a faithful attachment to his amiable Dulcinea in- 
volves in a courfe of diftreffes; till his probation being ac- 
complifhed, or more properly, his hiftory being fpun out toa 
tolerably decent length, he is landed by the author on the. 
flowery fhore of matrimonial felicity. But if our readers are 
defirous of a more particular account of his adventures, they 
muit attend us upon a journey into Warwickfhire, where we 
firit become acquainted with the Curate. 

Near the celebrated city of Coventry, we are told, there 
lives a family of the name of Southern, not more diftinguifhed 
by the opulence of their fortune, than the exercife of hofpita- 
lity; and who particularly value themfelves for a long fuc- 
ceffion of refpectable progenitors. The prefznt reprefentative 
of this ancient family, however, is one of the moft arrant fox- 
hunters to be met with in England. His fifter, who had been 
trained up in all the diffipation of high life, by an aunt with 
whom fhe lived, had the misfortune of being feduced bya 
great rake of quality, a lord Villars, to whom fhe bore a fon, 
who, being fent to the father, was by him di‘pofed of in a 
private manner. ‘This lady, fucceeding to a great fortune at 
the death of her aunt, and difgulted with the infipid pleafures 
that intoxicate the gay world, betakes herfelf to a life of re- 
tirement in the neighbourhood of her brother; where, devot- 
ing herfelf entirely to the reading of poetry and romances, her 
character acquires a particular caft of extravagance, and fhe 
whimfically names her habitation The Ca/fle of Contentment, and 
herielf the Governefs. In this fequeftered life, fhe is accom- 
panied by her niece, Mifs Southern, a beautiful and accom- 
plifhed young lady, whom fhe propofes adopting as her heir, 

In this fituation of things, our young hero, whofe name is 
Myrtle, is fent from Oxford, to fupply the place of a curate at 
Coventry, and is foon afterwards introduced by ’fquire Southern 
to his fifter at the Caftle of Contentment ; where he is re- 
ceived by the lady with all the marks of politenefs and efteem, 
which a perfon of her charaéter may be fuppofed to fhew toa 
clergyman of virtue and genteel accomplifiments. During 
the 
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the clofe intercourfe that fucceeds the ¢urate’s introduStion to 
the caftle, a mutual paffion takes place betwixt him and the 
amiable Mifs Southern ; which, coming to the knowledge of 
the aunt, fhe is alarmed at the difgrace the ancient fami- 
ly of the Southerns might fuffer by an alliance fo unfuitable 
to their dignity, and immediately exerts all her intereft to 
have the object of her implacable refentment ejefted from his 
minifterial charge. 

Upon this unfortunate event, young Myrtle refolves on go- 
ing to London, to communicate his diftreffes to a perfon whofe 
fsiendfhip he had formerly experienced, and who had fupplied 
him with fifty pounds for defraying the neceffary cxpences of 
his fettlement at Coventry. When he arrives in town, he has 
the frefh mortification to find that his friend is dead. The 
charms of Myrtle’s perfon, however, make fuch an impreffion 
on the mind of the young widow, that fhe declares herfelf dif- 
pofed not only to remit the debt which he owed her deceafed 
hufband, but even to fupply him with a farther fum, upon con- 
dition, as fhe intimated pretty plainly, of his becoming her 
fecond fpoufe. The faithful attachment of Myrtle to his be- 
loved Mifs Southern, not admitting him to accept of this of- 
fer, a propofal of a lefs honourable nature is afterwards made 
by the enamoured lady, which our virtuous hero, like a Jo- 
feph, rejeGs with ftill greater indignation. The wanton wi- 
dow, thus grievoufly difappointed of the profpeét of gratifying 
her paffion, gives loofe to all the fury of female refentment, 
and caufes him to be immediately arrefted for the debt of fifty 

unds. 

The news of the confinement of Myrtle coming to the ears 
of a perfon who praétifed the trade of an author, and had 
accidentally become acquainted with our hero upon his journey 
from Warwick, the generous ftranger interefts himfelf fo far in 
his behalf, as to procure a bookfeller in St. Paul’s Church yard, 
faid to be the publifher of this Hiftory, to advance the fum for 
which he had been arrefted, the author becoming furety for 
the payment. 

During the time from Myrtle’s leaving Coventry, a fecret 
¢orrefpondence had ftill been maintained betwixt him and the 
charming Mifs Southern ; and along with one of his letters 
he had fent her, as a token of his love, a piéture, which he 
had received from a perfon who lived as a hermit, and into 
whofe fequeftered habitation he happened to deviate likewife 
on his journey from Warwick. This was a portrait of the 
hermit himfelf, who had formerly been remarkable for liber 
tinilm, and whofe hiftory forms an epifode of the novel. 


While 
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While Myrtle had been experiencing the rigouts of misfor- 
tune in London, Mifs Southern was enduring no lefs poignant 
diftrefs, from the fevere treatment of the lady of the Catfile of 
Contentment; and was even conftrained to produce all the 
letters which fhe had received from her lover, This incident, 
though apparently fatal to their correfpondente, foon proved 
the means of accompliihing the union of our lovers. Imme- 
diately after this violent tranfaction, an expre{s is received by 
Mr. Myrtle to repair to the Caftle of Contentment, where he 
is welcomed by the governefs in the moit. affectionate manner. 
The objeé& of this interview was, to inquire by what means 
he had come by the picture which he had lately fent to Mifs 
Southern ; and upon Myrtle’s informing her that it was given 
him by a hermit, he was requefted to conduct her to his re- 
treat. The propofal being agreed to, the governefs and Myr- 
tle fet off together on the expedition. On their arrival at the 
hermitage, it is afcertained, that its inhabitant is no other 
than lord Villars, whom a compunétion for the licentioufnefs 
of his youth, had induced to renounce all focial commerce 
with the world, and whofe idea was {till cherifhed by the go- 
vernefs with particular tendernefs and affection. It is difco- 
vered at the fame interview, by accident, that Mr. Myrtle, the 
curate, is their fon. ‘The next day our hero and Milfs Southera 
are made happy in the completion of their wifhes,—and the her- 
mit likewife gives his hand to the governefs in marriage, the 
ceremony of which is attended with the fingular circumftance 
of being performed by the fon, We fhall here give our readers 
an extract from this novel, not only as a fpecimen, but like. 
wife to introduce them to an acquaintance with the curate and 


the Southern family. 


‘ Before we proceed any further, it will be neceflary to inform 
the reader, that our hero isa clergyman; and, that his coming to 
Coventry, was occafioned by the death of the curate of the parifh 
where Mr. Southern lived, the rector of which refiding at Oxford, 
had fent this gentleman down to fill the vacancy. Having brought 
letters of recommendation from the reétor, to Mr. Southern and 
his fitter, they being the moft refpectable perfons in the parith, he 
Waited on the {quire as foon as he arrived, and delivered his cre- 
dentials ; who received him with the greateft cheerfulnefs and hof- 
pitality ; fwearing by Juno (his ufual oath) that he was glad he 
was come, not having {moaked one comfortable pipe fince the cu- 
rate died; concluding all, with defiring Mr. Myrtle, for that was 
his name, to make his houfe, his home at all times, as his pre- 
deceflor had done. To this mark of civility, the curate returned 
the moft grateful acknowledgments, but faid, ‘* He could not think 
of taking fuch a liberty with a ftranger.” ‘ O, ho! you can’t,” 
cried the *{qQuire, “* Why then, by Jano, you fhall preach to the 
clerk and the fexton, for me, Ill ailure thee. Odd’s heart, what 
doft thou mean, man? The family of the Southerns, have always 
been friends to the clergy; befides, you'll not be able to fettle 
youre 
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** Well added, my Lord—but here comes Lord Pedigree, 
and Sir George Arid, they can give us the hiftory of the Cap- 
tains filly ;—Sir George do you know what horfe—but you 
feem not to mind me—What concerns the man ?” 

** Concerns me, Sir Charles ?—Nothing bot what concerns 
every man—Intelligence is juft received, that the French are 
making preparations,” — 

** Only mind him, my Lord ;—when_I talk to him of mat- 
ters of real importance, he tells me of fuch trifles as French 
-preparations.—But you, Lord Pedigree, I dare fay, will give 
me your attention and intelligence.—Can your Lordfhip tell 
me what horfe Captain Rider’s filly was got by ?” 

§* Yes, Sir-——-by Mr. Smith’s Barb.” - 

‘* Nay, my Lord, excufe me, but that is impofible—Barb 
never got a good colt in his life.” 

“‘ That, Sir Charles, may be your opinion—but I think 
differently ; I. have fome excellent colts of his now in my 
poffeffion, and in a ftud,. which I look upon as the beft in the 
-Kingdom, I affure you, Barb’s defcendants hold the foremoft 
yank.” 

** Pifh |”? ' 

** Why, Baronet, you may pith again if, you like it; but I 
am certain Barb has as good blood in his veins, as any peer, 
-horfe I mean, in the kingdom ;~wasn’t he got by Draco, out 
-of a daughter of Selim’s Arabian, his fire by Flip, his grand- 
fire by.Lothario, his great grandfire hy Archer, and thus for 
five generations further could I go to prove the nobility of his 
blood ; bat if you are, not deaf to conviction, this may ‘con- 
vince you; and if you are, five thoufand defcents will never 
do it.” 

** Upon my word, my Lord, | admire your memory, and 
refpe& your learning,” 

Our author, as we have obferved above, rambles from fub- 
je& to fubje&t, and feems to have determined to write on what- 
ever accidentally came into his head. If abruptnefs of tran- 
- fition charafterizes elegance, and ardour of genius, we fhould 
aflign him a very high rank in literary excellence, Antiqui- 
ties,. criticifn, honour, politenefs, elegy, encomium, and 
many other topicks. in quick fucceffion, haye floated in his 
brain, and are fcattered through his book. 

It is no wonder that the indulgence which is fhewn to many 
. trifling performances, and the yanity of the human mind, 
every day embolden literary pretenders to venture their crudi- 
ties into light. Stimulsged by thefe encouragements, the 
Quixotes of the pen view their objeéts of atchievement throvgh 
@ delufive medium ; they fancy that wind-mills are giants, and 
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that wretched inns are magnificent caftles, They 
vnconneéted d-clamation for argument, their excurfive 
for wit, and their ee, the, saprataclatienid 


nature. 
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X. The Curate of Coventry: « Tak, Ry John Potter, Author 
of the Hiftory and Adventures of Arthur ‘Orteadley 2 Felt, 
12m. 5s. F. Newbery.. 


7 hero of this novel is ‘a ‘virtuous young clergyman, 
whom a faithful attachment to his amiable Dulcinca in-— 


volves in a courfe of diftreffes; till his probation: being ac- 
complifhed, or more properly, his hiftory being {pun out to s 
tolerably decent length, he is landed by the author on the 
flowery thore of mattimonial felicity. But if our readers are 
defirous of a more particular account of his “adventures, ‘they 
muft attend us upon a journey: into. Warwickthire, where we 
firft become acquainted with the Curate. © 

Near the celebrated city of Coventry, we are. told, there 
lives a family of the name of Southern, not more eingeifvet 
by the opulence of their fortune, than the exercife of 
lity; and who particularly value themfelves for a long he 
ceflion of refpectable progenitors. The prefent reprefentative 
of this ancient family, however, is one of the moft arrant fox- 
hanters to be met with in England. His fifter, who had beea 
trained up in all the diffipation of high life, by an. aunt with 
whom. fhe lived, had the misfortune of being feduced, by a 
great rake of quality, a lord Villars, to whom fhe bore a fon, 
who, being fent to the father, was by him di/pofed.of in a 
private manner. This lady, fucceeding to a great fortune at 
the death of her aunt, and difgufted with the infipid . pleafures 
that intoxicate the gay world, betakes herfelf tp a life of re- 
tirement in the neighbourhood of her brother; where, devot- 
ing herfelf entirely to the reading of poetry and romances, her 
haraéter gcquires a particular caft of extravagance, and fhe 
whimfically names her habitation The Caftle of Contentment, and 
herfelf the Governefs. In this fequeftered life, the is accom- 
panied by her niece, Mifs Southern, a beautiful and accom- 
plithed young lady, whom the propofes adopting as her heir. 

In this fituation of things; our young hero, whofe name is 
Myrtle, is fent from Oxford, to fupply the place of a curate at 
Coventry, and is foon afterwards introduced by ’fquire Southern 
to his fifter at the Caftle of Contentment ; where he is re- 
geived by the lady with all the marks of politenefs and efteem, 
which a perfon of her charaéter may be fuppofed to thew to.a 
¢lergyman of yirtue and genteel accomplifhments. During 

the 
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the clofe intercourfe that fucceeds the curate’s mtrodafion °t0 
the caftle, a thutual paffion takes place betwixt him and the 
amiable MiGs Southern ; whieh, coming to the knowledge of 
the aunt, fhe is alarmed at the difgrace the ancient famis 
ly of the Southerns might fuffer by an alliance fo unfuitable 
to their dignity, and immediately exerts all her intereft to’ 
have ‘the object ‘of her implacable refentment Ke from his 


- minifterial. charge. 


_ Upon this unfortunate event, young Myrtle refetves on go- 
to’ London, to communicate his diftrefles to a perfon whofe 
friendship he had formerly experienced, and who had fupplied 
hien with fifty pounds for ‘defraying the neceflary expences of 
his feetlement at Coventry. When he arrives in town, he has 
the freth mortification to find that his friend is dead. The 
charms of Myrtle’s perfon, however, make fuch an impreffion - 


_ on the mind of the young widow, that the declares herfelf dif- 


pofed not only to remit the debt which be owed her deceafed 
hufband, but even to fupply him with a farther fum, upon cone 
ditidn, as° fhe intimated prétty plainly, of his‘ becoming her 
fecond fpoufe. ‘The faithful attachment of Myrtle to his be- ~ 
loved Mifs Southern, not admitting him to accept of this of- 
fer, a propofal of a lefs honourable nature is afterwards made 
by the enamoured lady, which our virtuous hero, like a Jo- 
feph, rejects with Rill greater indignation. The wanton wi- 
dow, thus grievoufly difappointed of the profpect of gratifying 
her paffion, gives loofe to all the fury of female refentment, 
and caufes him to be immediately arrefted for the debt of ‘fifty 
unds. 

‘The news of the confinement of Myrtle coming to the ears 
of a perfon who pra@ifed the trade of an author, and had 
accidentally become acquainted with our hero upon his journey 
from Warwick, the generous ‘ftranger interefts himfelf fo far in 
his behalf, as to-procure a bookfeller in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
faid to be the publither ofthis Hiftory, to advance the fum for 
which he had‘ been arrefted, the author becoming furety for 


the payment. 
During the time from Myrtle’s leaving Coventry, a front 


 correfpondence had ftill been maintained betwixt him and the 


charming Mifs Southern ; and-along with one of his letiers 
he had fent her, as a token’ of his love, a piéture, which he 
had received from a perfon who lived as a hermit, and into 
whofe fequeftered habitation he happened to deviate likewife 
on his journey from ‘Warwick. This was a portiait of the 
hermit himfelf; who'had formerly been remarkable for liver- 


tinifn, and whofe hiftory forms an epifode of the novel. 


While 
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While Myrtle had been experiencing the rigours of: misfor-. 
tune in London, Mifs Southern was enduring no lefs poignant. 
diftrefs, from the fevere treatment of the lady of the Cattle of _ 
Contentment ; and was even conftrained to prodace all the . 
letters which the had received from her lover,. . This incident, . 
though apparently fatal to their correfpondence, foon. proved 
the means of accomplithing the union of our lovers. -lmme- — 
diately after this violent tranfaation, an exprefs is received by | 
Mr. Myrtle to repair to the Caftle of Contentment, where he 
is welcomed by the governefs in the moft affeionate manner. . 
The objeé& of this interview was, to inquire by what means 
he had come by the picture which he had lately fent to Mifs 
Southern; and upon Myrtle’s informing her that it was given 
him by a hermit, he was requefted to condu&. her to his re-. 
treat. The propofal being agreed to, the governefs and Myr- 
tle fet. off together on the expedition, On their artival at the 
hermitage, it. is afcertained, that its inhabitant is no other’ 
than. lord Villars, whom a compunétion for the licentioufnefs 
of his youth, had induced to renounce all focial commerce 
with the world, and whofe idea was ftill cherifhed by the go- 
vernefs with particular tendernefs and affection. It is difco- 
vered at the fame interview, by accident, that Mr. Myrtle, the 
curate, is their fon. The next day our hero and Mifs Southern 
are made happy in the completion of their withes,—and the her- 
mit likewife gives his hand to the governefs in marriage, the 
ceremony of which is attended with the fingular circumftance 
of being performed by the fon. We thall here give our readers 
an extraét from this novel, not only as a fpecimen, but likes 
wife to introduce them to an acquaintance with the curate and 


the Southern family. 


‘ Before we proceed any further, it will be neceflary to. inform, 
the reader, that our hero is a clergyman; and, that his coming to 
Coventry, was occafioned by the death of the curate of the parith 
where Mr. Southern lived, the rector of which refiding at Oxford, 
had fent this gentleman down to fill the vacancy, Having brought 
letters of recommendation ‘from the rector, to Mr. Southern and 
his fifter, they being the’ moft refpeétable perfons in the parith, he 
waited on the “{quire as foon as he arrived, and -delivered his cre - 
dentials ; who received him with the gréateft cheerfulnefs.and hof-'*** 
pitakty ; fwearing by Juno (his ufual oath) that he was glad he 
was come, not having {moaked one’ comfortable pipe fince the cus 
rate died; concluding all, with defiriag Mr. Myrtle, for that was 
his name, to make ‘his houfe, bis home at all times, as. his pres 
deceflor had done. To this mark of civility, the curate returned 
the moft grateful acknowledgments, but faid, “* He could not think 
of taking fuch a liberty with a ftranger.” -“ O,“ho! you can’t,” 
cried the "fquire, ** Why then, by Juno, you fhall h to. the 
clerk and the fexton, for me, [ll affure thee. Odd’s heart, what 
doit thou mean, man? The family of the Southerns, have always 
been friends to the clergy; befides, youll not be able to fettle 

your- 
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yourfelf in the parfonage thefe three months; fo fet your heart at 
réft, for here you fhall flay, that’s poz. Ne’er ftahd upon com- 
pliments and ceremony, thou fait be welcome, and that’s every 
thing. All I afk in return, is, not to make your fermons too 
long-winded, efpecially in cold weather. Enough’s as good asa 
feaft ; 2 little at a time will Jaft the longer. No man loves religion 
better than I do, but too much of one thing fpoils all.” 

* The curate could not help fmiling at the ‘fquire’s blunt fim- 
plicity, and affured him, he fhould make it the ftudy of his life, 
to fulfill the duties of his ftation, in fuch a ‘manner, as he hoped, 
would give general fatisfaction to the parifhoners. “ Aye, aye,” 
replied the ‘fquire, “* No doubt on't, no doubt on't. Be but kind 
and civil, and let us have our own way, and you'll do well enough 
amongt us, I'll warrant you. But a pox on fome of your black 
coats, they will take a little too much upon ‘em, and that won’t 
do, for we know what's what, as weil as they do, though we may’nt 
Have fo much learning.” 

-* Supper now making its appearance, Mrs. Southern, her fon, 
and h's tutor, were introduced to the curate by the ‘{quire, who 
told them who the gentleman was, and defired they would welcome 
him to Coventry. As foon as this ceremony was over, the tutor, 
who was a clergyman, afked the curate if he came from Oxford, 
Knowing the rector of the parith refided there. Myrtle replied, 
*s Not immediately, Sir; on my quitting Oxford, I went to Lon; 
don, where I paffed a few days with a friend, before I fet out. for 
this place.” ~** What! liave you béen to London, Sir?” cried the 
fon, whofé name was Philip, “ well, I with I had been with you, 
for T long to fee the lions, and the lower, and the Monument, and 
St, Paul's, and the player-folks, that I do.” ' ** Hold your tongue, 
ebild,” faid Mrs: Southern, * and don't rua on fo.” “ Lord, 
ma’am,” cried Philip, * you'll never let a body fpeak; I*m fure 
it’s'a barning fhame, as I'm a gentleman’s fon, not to have feen 
London, when farmer Fairfield’s fon has been there twice, and he’s 
but two years older thanIam.” ‘ Aye, aye, all in good time, 
Phil,” cried the “fquire, * youre too young to go to {uch places 
yet; mind your ftudies boy, for a year or two longer, and you 
fha'n't want for indulgence.” * Yes, fo it’s a fign,” replied the 
fon, ** when mother ‘would not-et’me. go but once tothe play, 
when the actors were at Coventry, becaufe I went behind the fcenes, 
and fpoke to the young lady that played Cherry, the landlord's 
daughter. Well, by geminy, fhe was a fweet pretty creature, that 
fhe was, and as handfome as filter to the full, had the been drefled 
as well.” ‘ Mercy on me!” faid the mother, “ Im aftonithed to 
hear the boy talk fo rudely; hold your tongue, firrah, oy I thall 
turn you out of the room.” ‘* Come,y.come, madam,” cried the 
tutor, ** with fubmiffion, let me advife you, not to be fo violent ; 
mafter’s a fine youth, and if you check him too much, you'll damp 
his genius; leave him to me, and don't give yourfelf any unea- 
finefs, he will do very well by and by, never fear.” ‘* Pith,” cried 
the ‘fquire. ‘* let’s have no more of this nonfenfe, the boy will do 
well enough ; fo Sir, your health,” addreffing himfelf to the curate; 
s tomorrow I'll go with you to my fifter’s, who will be angry if 
you don’t make her a vifit before you goto any one elfe in the pa- 
rith; and when once her back’s up,-it is not foon down again, J 
affure you, fo you muft take care how you affront her.” ,‘* Aye, 
that you muft,” faid mater Philip, “* for if once fhe’s in her tran- 


trums, you had bef keep out of ber way.” “ She’s a ftrangs 


woman 
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woman tobe fure,” cried the “Sfdy ee A son has taken it:into her: 
head, for thefe four years, nase aa road 
books of knigh t-errantry, til a Saleen her 
brains.” sip POT es “itd ied Philips”, 

qe tite ; orelfe, what does the fit all day poki: ithe pret ifoom it 

e top of the caftle for? There itis, the neig 

all her hobgoblins ; ; and like enough, for certain ee is, Jha con $ con. 
uration-work going forward fometimes. went she gene rer day to 
ee fifter, and odin my aunt was ~ ey in_ her I had a 
mind to fee what the” was at; fo I crept foftly up ftairs, ‘and peeped 
through the key-hole, where T could jutt difcern her 
the room with.a book in her hand, reading to herfelf;)when,. seer 
a fudden, the broke out in a violent manner, calling u 
and minifters of grace to defend her; fo i ing Fall't e Weis 
were. let loofe, upon her at once, 1th t yeichigh C4 me forme 13 te 
efcape with a whole fkin, as fait as I could 8 tut 
into a loud laugh, and with a look of approbati on, te rm 
“ There's a lad for you, there’s a wag, there’s'a genitis" A chip 
of the old block, mafter Southern, a chip of the old block, by 
the lord Harry.” “* Well, for my part,” faid wah Suthers, “<i 
wonder you are not afhamed to SHEAUraE®, the bo y an fch michens 
nefs! Sicrah, how dare you talk of your aunt ia manner}, 
what do you mean, by conjuration, and devils, and all this ans 
“« No, Phil,” cried the ‘fquire, ‘* you area little out there ; I dons 
think your aunt's aconjurer, any more than myfelf; to be fure, the 
does run a-head a little fometimes, about elves and fairies, and 
giants and geniis; but thefe are whimfies, mere whimfes, and 
nothing elfe.” 

‘ The curate, who had been filent during: this’ converfation, 
told mafter Philip, he fancied he could explain the caufe of. spon 
he had juft mentioned. ‘* From the words you ig pe raged “ a 

~~ 


“* it feems very probable, that the lady was seat 
Hamlet, and, warmed by the fan¢y of the lea ven 


to the {peech where Hamlet firit fees his father's ad 


« Angels and minifters of grace defend ust ” 
Be thou afpirit of health, or goblin damn‘d, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blake from hells 
.Be thy ititents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com’ftin fuch a queftionable thape, 
That I will {peak to thee."— ~ 


«¢ By Juno,” cried the ‘quire, in a rapture, “ the curate has hit 
the ie fo Phil, there’s an end to the conjuration. What do 
you fay to it, doétor?” To this, the tutor replied, with an air of 
importance, c Verily, I believe the young man ‘s in the. night, the 
conjecture’s good, and I approve of it.” 

This novel is, undoubtedly fuperior to the common: run of 
romances, Though the charafters are generally trite, and an 
uniformity prevails among feveral of them, yet they are fup- 
ported in an agreeable manner, and™the reader’s curiofity is 
kept awake through the whole narration, -From the particu- 


Jar regard to virtue and morality, with which it is conducted; 


the perfons introduced to our obfervation are difmiffed in the 
end, with the retribution due to their deferts; and we 
2 make 


























































406 The Plays of William Shakefpeate. 
make no’ doubt but the author and book(feller will likewife 
eome fo far im for their fhare of poetical juftice, 4s to find, 
from the fale of this novel, a compenfation for their generous 
iuterpofition in ietng the diftrefles of the Curate. of ve 


ventry. 


—< _— 





XI. The Plays of William Shakefpeare, in Six Volumes. 410. 
2d Bait. Oxford, az the Clarention Pye 4h. 133. 64; 
~ Payne. 


HIS is a fplendid and beautiful republication of Sasa 
Shakefpeare, with fome valuable acceffions. The mo- 
tives which induced the delegates of the Clarendon prefs at 
Oxford to print this edition, and the.manner in which it has - 
been conduéted, will be beft underftood from the following 
advertifement prefixed to the firft volume. 
_;* The firft edition of the following work was publithed at 
the Clarendon prefs in the year 1744 5, an account of which is 
given by the editor, fir T. H. in the following Preface writ- 
ten by himfelf. The impreffion, having been fmall, was fad- 
denly bought up ; and the original price advanced. toa very 
exorbitant fum. The.great demand. therefore -of the public 
for fo elegant an edition, induced the delegates of the univer- 
fity prefs to fet about this republication : in which the inaccu- 
tacies. of the ficit impreffion in punduation and fpelling are. 
carefully adjufted ; and, in order to obviate fuch other objeQions 
as have been made to it, at.the end of each volume are annexed 
the various readings of the two. moft authentic publifhers of our 
author’s plays, Mr. Theobald and Mr. Capell. The Gloffary 
(to which are prefixed Mr. Upton’s rules explaining the ano- 
malies of our author) has received very confiderable additions, 
not only from the feveral editions Of Shakefpear’s plays, but 
likewife from the notes of the editors of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben. Jonfon, and others ; from Mr. Urry’s Gloffary to Chaucer, 
and Mr. Upton’s to Spenfer; Lye’s Erymologicon, Dr. Grey’s 
notes upon Shakefpear; &c. Befides which the reader will 
find fome valuable notes communicated by the rev. Dr. Percy, 
editor of Reliques of ancient poetry; the rev. Mr. Warton, late 
poetry-profefior in this univerfity ; and John Hawkins efquire 
of Twickenham ; to whom was fubmirted the infpeCtion of the 
additional gloffary : which the editor begs leave thus publickly 
to acknowledge, with thanks for the many inftances of their 
obliging attention to this work, © All .additional notes and 
explanations are inclofed in-brackets.; and, if they are not-ab 
ways 

















Eyre’s Odjervations apon. the Prophecies, &¢,' soz 
ways here given to their refpe@tive authors, -theieditor may 
juftly claim the forgivenefs of the reader, as the erxor is owing 
to fuch as have not acknowledged to whom they were then 
felves indebted. And, as fome winutie may have éfcaped his 
vigilance in collating, he prefumes the pardon of all thofe whe 
are acquainted. with the extreme nicety of the undertaking’; 
and hopes, the candid reader, who fhall dete& any fach flight: 
omiffion, will excufe it. ‘The editor has the further fatisfaQiion 
to inform the reader that the plates. of the frontifpieces ‘to 
each play are in the very beft prefervation, the tail-pieces only 
being worn out; which are re-engraved by a very eminent 
artift, | 

‘ The epiltle addrefféd to Sir'T. H. ‘by the fate ingenious 
Mr: Collins "was recommended 4s worthy to be prefixed to 
the prefent edition.’ rs weakens: ye 
' In the mean time we ¢annot but exprefs our furprife, 
when an edition of Shakefpeate was proje&ed, ig which every 
expenfive and elegant embelfifhment was confulted, ‘a more 
authentic text fhould not have been adopted: Yet it moft be 
granted, that this defe& is amply compenfated ‘by the various 
readings of Theobald and Capell, which the diligent and ac-. 
curate editor has refpeétively fubjoined to every volume. Sir _ 
Thomas Hanmer, whofe texthas been itplicitly followed in 
this publication, to ufé the words of a celebrated writer, * was 
a man eminently qualified for thefe ftudies.”  But~he totally. 
marred: the merit of his edition, and deftroyed ‘its authority, 
by mixing conjectural readings, however ingenious ‘and defen- 
fible, with the eftablifiied text. We do not mean by thefe 
eurfory. remarks, to detraé from his due praife: He appears 
to have wanted judgment, not asa critic, but*as an editor. 





XI. Obferwations upon the Prophecies relating to the Reftoration of 
the Jews. With an Appendix, in Anfwer to the Objedions of 
fome late Writers, By Jofeph Eyre. 8ve. 21,6d. Cadell. 


HE Old Teftament contains a great number of prophecies 
relative to the Jews; and particularly to their return 
from the Babylonian captivity, under Zerubbabel . and bis 
fucceffors. The prophets ufe many lofty expreffions and poe- 
tical images, when they {peak of this joyful and interefting 
event. But feveral modern writers, not confidering the genius 
of oriental compofitions, or expeGing defcriptions of Chrifti- 
anity in every page of the Bible, have applied thofe prediflions, 
in an allegorical fenfe, to the ftate of the Chriftian church in 
fome future period, Others, following’ the . direftion, of 


dreaming rabbies,. have contended for a temporal reign of ee 
el- 


ed 











308 Eyre’s Objfervations upon the Prophecies, ke: 
Meffiah, a re-eftablifhment of Jerufalem, of its temple, atid 
its facrifices, and a kingdom of the Jews in the land of Ca- 
naan. 

The author now before as has adopted fome part of the 
Jewith fyftem, and taken infinite pains to collect a great variety 
of prophecies, which; in his opinion, prove the future refto-. 
ration of the Jews and the ten tribes. 

There are fome expreflions in the prophetic writings which 
have led Whifton, Mr. Eyre, and feveral others, into mif- 
takes. The /atter days, are fuppofed to mean a future period 
under the Mefliah; but they_often. fignify no more than she | 
time to come. For everis fuppofed to denote an abfolute per- 
petuity ; but it frequently implies only am indefinité time. No 
more does not always fignify never in an abfolute fenfe, but 
only continentér, or, for a long time. If fo, our author’s hy - 
pothefis will fall to the ground, He thinks, that * the refto- 
ration of the Jews to their own land for a few ages, and after- 
wards their difperfion among the nations for near four times 
as long a period, without any hopes of a return, can never be 
the true meaning of giving that land to the feed of Abraham 
for ever” But why not? The word >i: for ever in Exod, 
xxi. 6. denotes the very fhort {pace of time in which a fervant 
was to ferve his mafter, u/gue ad annum jubilai., In Maiahs 
xxxiv. 10, a fimilar expreflion, viz. ES9pyV3 my3>> in fecula 
Setulorum, is rendered by the Septuagint, ¢:¢ ~povoy woauy 5 and 
other examples to the fame purpofe might be alledged. Mr. 
Eyre, upon his own hypothefis, eannot pretend that this 
phrafe denotes an abfolute eternity; for then the Jews muft 
reign in Judea longer than he can fuppofe the world wilh 
exift; 

Our author is a great admirer dnd follower of the celebrated 
‘Mr. Mede. But though that writer deferves the higheft ve- 
neration, it muft be allowed, that he maintains many whim 
fical and vifionary riotions, ahd idle traditions of the Jews; 
who are fo inconfiftent among themfelves, that what is adopted 
by one, is reje&ted by another. 

The work we are now confidering is however not without 
its merit. ‘The author’s arrangement of his materials is ex- 
tremely clear and methodical. He confiders the predictions of 
the prophets in chronological order, mentions the time in 
which each prophet is fuppofed to have lived, quotes their 
prediGtions at large, and fubjoins fuch obfervations as may 
ferve either to clear up the meaning of the text, or anfwer the 
objections which may be made againft the literat application of 
it to the future reftoration of the Jewifh nation. And though 


his arguments may not be conclufive, yet his book will cer- 
tainly 

















Kentick’s Le@are on the Perpetual Moibn. $99 
faitily be of great fervice to thofe who want to confider the 
do&trine which he'has endeavoured -to fuppore | | 

The Appendix is an attempt to anlwet fome. 
againft the notion of a future ‘reftoration of the Jews, ° ‘in a 
f-rmoni 6h the Rife and ‘Fall ‘of the Holy City and Temple of 


Jerufalem, ‘by the ‘late ingenious - and learned Dr. ‘Gregory 
Sharpe.. 
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XIIf. 4 Lediure om the Perpetual Motion. Part the Figh Mite 
24.,6d. Evans. 


| pre noble and troly generous invitation which Mr. Kenrick 
has prefixed to his Le€ture on the Perpetual Motion, re» 
dounds fo much to the honour and philanthropy of that great 
philofopher, and fo well defigned for public “good, that the 
- reader will, no doubt, be pleafed to.view it in the author’s 
own words, which are thefe. 
_** © Such readers of the following Le@ure as Jiave Rot 
heen auditors, and may be defirous of fecing th the experiments 
exhibited in its recital ; ‘will, on fending’ their’ addref$ to’ the 
author, oF the publither, tbe  furnifhed gratis, with tickets of 
‘admiftion for that purpofe.’ 

In confequence wheréof, we, the Critical Reviewers, do hold 
ourfelves duly qualified for receiving gratis tickets of admiffion 
for the purpofe above-mentionéd, having a@ually tead the faid 
Lefture, have not been auditors, and are defirous of fee- 

.ing the experiments exhibited ‘in its recital. But in order to 
give Mr. Kenrick as little trouble as poffible at the time of our 
attendance, we have caufed our under-fecretary to draw up the 
following fummary of thofe’ parts of the Le€ture .we do not 
fully underftand, and which, we ‘doubt not, Mr. Kenrick will, 
with great urbanity, elucidate in the moft obvious nianner 

_poflible. 7 

Page 10. of the Le@ure. * Sir aac Newton’s way of rea- 
foning weak and illogical.’ 3 Be 
Memorandum. To afk Mr. Kenrick, where Sir Ifaac_reafons 
in that manner ? 

Page 10. * Almoft every one imagines himfelf capable of - 
feeing what nobody can poflibly fee.’ ‘ 

_ ‘Mem. ~To'defire an explanation of this. 
Page ¥1. * Length and breadth are obje&s of fight; thick- 
_nefs not. _ 

Mem. “To exprefs our, doubts concernifg imperceptible 

thicknefs. 
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Page 15. * The place of a dimenfinlefs point, is in that 
point; but the place of an extended fubftance, is in the cen- 
ter of its dimenfions,’ 

Mem. To have the center of dimenfons defined. 

Page 19. .* Why the marrow that forms the brain of a 
goofe may in a fhort time form the brain of a philofopher, muft 
be imputed to that omnifcient and omnipotent caufe by whom 
we live, move, and have our being.’ 
~-Mem. ‘This is undoubtedly true with regard to the caufe, 
if the fa& be fo. Afk Mr. Kenrick, if he is affured of the 
fatter, from the nature of his own brain ? 

Page 30. ~* As the fpace defcribed by falling bodies is as 
the fquare of their velocity, a body will in falling four feet ac- 
quire two degrees of velocity.’ 

Mem, ‘The fpaces defcribed by falling bodies are as the 
fquares of iheir velocities, This is certainly true; but it is 
impofhible to determine (otherwife than by experiment) what 
velocity a body in falling will acquire ; therefore, to fpeak of a 
body acquiring two degrees of velocity, muft be farther ex- 
plained, , 

Page 30. .“ Now it is well known that it weuld require 
exaGtly the fame force to throw the fame body up again in the 
fame time to the fame height. But it is as well known that 
the weight of one pound, and ever fo little more, at the end 
of a balance beam of fixteen feet, would weigh up four pounds 
to the height of four feet, from whence fuppofe it fell. (Mem. 
To.aik whereabout the fulcrum is placed.)—It is equally as 

‘Known and certain, that if one pound be freely let fall 
fixteen feet, it will acquire but four degrees of velocity, and of 
courfe.have acquired but four degrees of momentum by its 
gravitating force, which is but half the force of the greater 
weight, which neverthelefs it counterbalances both in motion 
and at ref.’ | 

Mim, We apprehend the balance beam muft be twenty feet 
in length; and if the fulcrum is to be placed fixteen feet from 
the farther end, then the velocity of the fingle pound weight 
will be only four times that of the four pound weight. Is not 
the velocity here employed to throw the fame body up again by 


- this means decreafed ? Mr. Kenrick muft therefore thew what 


meqhanical advantage is hereby gained, 
Page 42. ‘ The room itfelf, with all that are in it, is 


moved by the diurnal revolution of the earth many thoufand 
amiles in a minute. 

Mem, To atk how this is poffible, when even the points of 
the equator move not above eighteen miles in a minute, by 


the earth’s rotation about its axis? 
Page 
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Page 43. ‘ An animal without weight; how-great foever 
its good will, would not be able to lift, or draw a fingle fea- 
ther,’ : | 

Mem. To afk what kind of animals thofe are which have no 
weight ?? 

If Mr. Kenrick will condefcend to remove thefe (to us) 
feeming difficulties in his next Le@ure, we doubt not but 


the pofflibility of a perpetual motion will become extremely 
obvious.” Lia 





XIV. Clementina, a Tragedy. As it is performed at the Theatre- 
Ryal, Covent-Garden, 800. 15. 64. . Dilly. 


OF all the dramatic performances which of late years have 
met with any degree of fuccefs, this is by far the mean- 
eft, whether we confider its fable, charaéters, or language. 
We fhall, forbear to {well our Review, by attempting any ac- 
count of its condué, for not a fingle ftriking fituation is to be 
‘found throughout the whole ; nor ftrive to afford our readers 
_any idea of its heroes or heroines, as no one is difCriminated 
from another by the leaft peculiar turn of mind or,manners. 
Sentiments, indeed, there are, which haye received the ap- 
plaufe of the galleries, for whofe fole gratification they feem 
to have been introduced ; as in the following inftance: . 
¢ The people's voice, howe’er it fometimes errs, 
Means always nobly, and is rais’d by virtue; 
Their very faults, illuftrious from their motives, 
Demand refpeét, nay, afk for admiration, 
And foar, at leaft, half fanétify’d, to juftice.” — 
‘The meaning comprized in the laft of thefe lines, (if any there 
be) is too fubftantially covered with words, for us to find it out. 
We fhall now prefent our readers with a nofegay of flowers, 
which we have carefully feleéted out of this tragedy, and leave 
their own judgments to expatiate. in more extenfive criticifm. 
‘ But when the arni, the mighty arm of kings, | 
That fhould prote& all mankind from,opprefiion, 
Is ftretch'd to feize on what it ought to guard, 
‘Then heaven's own brand in aggravated fire, 
Should ftrike th’ illuftrious villain to bis hell; 
And war in mercy for a groaning world,” ~~ 
The queftions to be afked on this occafion, afe more than 
one. . Firft, What is a bramd in aggravated fire, or a brand firtk- 
ing in aggravated fire? Secondly, What does bis bell mean ? 
Had the tyrant a hell made on purpofe for him? We know 
none who have Sells of their own, but taylors. | : 
Thirdly, Is war in mercy to a groaning world, to be difpatched 
after him, or to unite the three queftions, what is the mean- 
ing of the sout enfemble ? 
Y2 6 —= CON- 
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‘Jermo, to whom. this fpeech belongs, declares himfelf not to ‘be. 





$12 Ciementina, a Tragedy. 


s ; concurting multitudes 
Beheld your fall in battle, and reported, 


‘That in a pile of greatly-flaughter’d heroes, 

A Gallic {quadron bore you from the field.” 
Certainly nothing lefs than a whole fquadron could be equal 
to the tafk of carrying a pile of dead from the field; but a 
queftion will arife, whether it is ufual to remove the dead in 





‘piles, or to bury them on the fpot ? 


“€ Th’ affembled fenate now requires my prefence— 
My lord, farewell !—I treat you as a friend.— 
I never dealt in ceremony yet; and you'll excufe 
Th’ anpolifh'd manners of Venetian sailors.’ 


The fenate wait for Anfelmo ! one would rather think that 


‘fach a doge had been educated among gondoliers. The mix- 
‘ture of pomp and familiarity in this fpeech cannot be fuffici- 


ently laughed at. 


¢ And know I'd {corn to give a fhamelefs woman, 
‘Tho’ ten times mine, to’any man of ‘honour.’ 


Would not one think that Anfelmo ‘meant, that he fhould 
fcorn to’ palm ‘a ftrampet, who had ten‘ times granted hint tlie 
favour, on any man of honour ? 

‘ ———— the belt way éach can ferve his country, 


Is to hold tumult in-a deep abhorrence, 
And labour clofely in a private ftation.” 


Good advice, and delivered in the language of Hickes’s- Hall, 
by one of the Middlefex juftices. 


‘ For this light Frenchmen in a fingle moment, 
Broke ev'ry ROSY NICETY OF SEx.” 


Mr. Bayes, wey this is fpeaking rather too plainly, ‘The 
roy nicety of fex! Fie, fie, Mr. Bayes !— 
¢ That mortal man has dar’d to doubt my honour.” 
A tolerable vulgarifm. 
* From downright gratitude embrace a chain >” 
Another, 
‘ Is not her mind, that all-in-all of virtue, 
Polluted, ftain’d, nay proftitute before me ?* 
That all-in-all is a very happy expreffion. 
° —— this hoft-betraying raffian.” 

Granville lodged in Anfelmo’s palace, and was very: near 
running away with his daughter. Hence the propriety of this 
beautiful compound epithet. 

e: * Fcome no whimp'rer of a tragic flory. 
‘ We could not more happily delineate the charafter of the 
anonymous author of this piece, than by faying he is, what Pa- 


* Her 











Moxtauty Cataro cus. 31g 
¢ burni ee into bl rs 
Stood de(perately Fs sic 
A figure in fpeech which expands, even into nonfenfe. 
This author, fo far from being a poet, is not even a vert 
fier, as the following imperfe& lines may thew, i 
‘ But remember, if aught adverfe thou’d arife.” 


¢ -_— —— Dare not 
Therefore, to withiingd weer heart is, mine.’ 
fhe an honeft, 
Rational excult,—a t tale that could be told.” 
‘ and 
recat grows too exquifite. for words.” 
_ Palermo. 


“Triumphs after all—oh, had. I giv’n him 
Blow for blow—I could enjoy thefe pangs—=But 
Thus, thus to fall!” 

Thus much for the Tragedy, of Clementina, which is ne- 
verthelefs fo. much, a cento as to put us conftantly, i in mind, of 
better pieces. The author, throyghout the whole, feems to 

be of opinion, that whatever is not profe is verfe, and that 
ae is not common fenfe is poetry. 

Let the cenfure we have beftowed on this piece, be received 
as a warning by all thofe who other wife might. attempt, like 
the author of. Clementina, to write tragedy. without the leaft 
acquaintance with Greek and Roman literature. Shakefpeare 
has alone fupported the tragic ftile without fich. affiftance ; 
and yet it fhould be remembered, that he was. well read ia 
tranflations. Had Southern been mafter of as extenfive learn, 
ing as Dryden, perhaps, he might have been juftly ranked ag 
the head of ali our modern dramatic wtiters. ‘The author of 
Clementina having neither genius nor learning to boaft of, 
maf be content with a place among the loweft ; and ought to 
think hinfelf indebted even for that inglorious diftinftion to 
the uncommon charity of Englith audiences, and the unufual 
fubmiffion of capital performers, who undertook to perfonate 
fuch charaéters as could afford them no opportunities of exert- 
ing their various and acknowledged talents for the ftage. 
—_—- ee 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 

P.O.8 fF Bo 
15. The Fair Orphan, a Comic Opera, of Three A&s: As per 
Sormed at the Theatre in Lynn, by G, A. Stevens’s Company of 

Comedians. Sve. 14. 6¢. Nicoll. 

6 ler plot of this Opera is fimple and naturally condu&ed, and 
it terminates in difcoveries which yield both fatisfa&ioa 


and furprize. But the charaéters of Lady Worthy, and.Laura, 
Y 3 though 
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though highly amiable, are, in-fome points, liable to abjecs 
tion. The former is drawn, as too unfufpicious of youthful 
ardour for a lady of her apparent prudence ; and the latter, as 


‘too compliant to the facrifice of her happinefs for a girl of 


common fenfibility; Upon the whole, -however, this opera 


‘cannot fail of affording entertainment. ° 


16, He Wow d if be Cow’d; or, An Old Fool worfe than Any: 
A Burletta. * As it is performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane.. The Mufic by Mr. Dibdin. 80. 1s. Griffin. 


This little piece exhibits a Mr. Goofecap, an amorous old 
man of fixty-fix, whofe paflion renders him-a dupe to the arti- 
fice of his maid. - As a mafter, he cannot command ref- 
peat; and if we may look beyond the cataftrophe, he cer- 
tainly as a hufband, can never conciliate affeGlion. In the 
former capacity he is already miferably hen-peckt, and in the 
latter, it is probable, he will very foon be horned. ‘The mu- 
fic, which is the beft part of this burletta, is far from merit- 
ing our cenfure. 


17. The Triumph of Fafbion. A Vifun. 4to.. 15. 6d. Griffin. 


This allegorical poem reprefents a confli€t between Reafon, 
Wit, Senfe, Virtue, and Beauty, on the one fide, and the troops 
of Fafhion on the other. After an obftinate, but unfuccefsful 
engagement of the four allies firft named, with the forces of 
the latter, the iflue of the battle is long fufpended by Beauty, 
who makes great havoc among the enemy, till at length, the 
irrefiftible powers of the cards advance to the aid of Fafhion, 
and victory determines in her favour. 

The perfonages in this poem are ingenioufly imagined, and 
the charalers contrafted with propriety. The defcription 
is elegant and piéturefque ; ‘the verfification flowing and 


harmonious ; and the author has animated his fubje& with a. 


fpirit of poetry that interelts us in the fate of the ideal com- 
batants. 


18. Poems, from a Manufeript, written in the Time of Oliver Crom- 
well, 4f0, Is. Murray. 


Thefe poems confifts of Nuge frrie, and Nuge Juferia, or 
ferious and fportive trifles. The former are chiefly remarkable 
for their piety, and the latter but little diftinguifhed by viva- 
city. They are fuppofed to be the produétion of an unknown 
perfon of the name of Carey, whois not likely to-be refcued 
from obfcurity by this publication. It is, however, fome apo- 
logy for the anchor, that they were written in an age little fa- 
vourable to the exertion of genius. 


19. Vers 
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ig. Verfes addrefed to John Wilkes, Eq. om bis Arrival at Lynn. 
4to. 6d. Baldwin, 

We are of opinion, that the author of thefe verfes is no 
lefs a falfe prophet than he is a fulfome panegyrift on the po- 
pular patriot, when he prefages the veneration in which his 
hero will be held by pofterity; we fhall readily admit, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wilkes is in no danger of being curjed with 
grandeur, or di/graced by the favours of the crown; though 
thefe, perhaps, are bleffings which the patriot would efteem 
rmouch more valuable than the empty hyperbolical praiie of fuch 
of his admirers as this author. 


N O V'‘E L S&. 


20. The Divorce. In a feries of Letters, to and from Perfons of ° 
high Rank, 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. fewed. Baidwin, 


The author of this performance has availed himfelf of the 
temper of the times, and launched it into the world with a 
dedication to a nobleman, the repudiation of whofe wife 
made no little figure in the annals of gallantry. The work 
is not without its merit, and may certainly be claffed. with 
thofe which are more diltinguifhed by regularity and decency, 
of condué, than variety or fplendor of invention. 


21. The Difguife. Adramatic Novel, 2 Vols. t2mo, 53. fewed. Dodfley. 


‘ Epiftolizing, journalizing, and narratives bave been fo 
hackneyed, fays this author, that novels grow unprofitable to 
the writer and infipid to the reader..—He then proceeds in 
pathetic ftrains to lament the pofflibility, that, through want’ 
of freth materials, this ufefal branch of bufinefs will foon be 
deftroyed. ‘ In this hour of ‘danger, adds he, philanthropy 
fuggefted that a new mode might revive the drooping fpirit of 
romance; and that, when epiftolary correfpondence were 
grown dull, narratives tedious, and journals heavy, dialogue 
might fupply their ‘place.’—~In a felfith age like this, how 
much are we bound to admire fo rare an initance of difinte- 
refted philanthropy !—though truth compels.us to declare that 
we have experienced the Di/guife to be more narcotic than poppy 
or mandragora, or all the drow/y fyrups of the wsrld, 

22. The Brother. 2 Vols. r2mo. 51. fewed. Lowndes. 

This little novel feems to be adapted to the capacity of. the 
junior miffes at a boarding fchool ; but is fo extremely infipid, 
as net to gratify even the moft puerile tafte. 

23. The Nun; or the Adventure: of the Marchione/s of Beauville. 
t2mo. 2:. 6d.. Rofon. 

An indecent recital of fuch adventures as are fuppoted to 


happen in, convents; calculated to inflame.the paffions of 
Y 4 youth- 
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youthful readers, and to fupply the’ wants of an abandoned 
and iliamelefs writer *, 


MEDICA L 


24. Confiderations on the Means of preventing the Communication of 
Peflilencial Contagen, and of eradicating it in infected Places, 
By William Brownrigg, M. D. FR. S. gto. ts. 6d, Davis, 


Dr. Brownrigg has been excited to thefe feafonable confide- 
rations in conicquence of the peftilential diforde:s which lately 
raged in fome parts of the continent of Europe, but are now 
providentially abated. He entersinto a detail of the feverab 
methods for preventing the communication of the contagion, 
which have formerly been recommended by the writers on that 
fubje&, and addpted by the governimént fo far as the public 
fafety has required. The laws of quaYahtine, and the eftablith- 
ment of bills of health, he.confiders as the moft effectual pre- 
cautions for preventing the imperfation of that calamity: into 
an infular country. But if unfortunately the direful infe&tion 
fhould elude all the vigilance of the legiflature, and enter into 
the ports of the Kingdom, he admits, that the only method 
of obftruéting.its progrefs, is by eutting off al] communica- 
tion with the infected places. He afterwards points out the 
means which are proper fo be uféd for the fubfiftence and 
fafety of the found, wha are confined in thofe places, and for 
the cure and extermination of the contagion ; but of thefe two 
Jaft heads he propofes to treat more fully afterwards. On feveral. 
of thefe important fubjects, Dr. Brownrigg has here favoured the 
public with fome new and judicions obfervations. But as fuch 
an abftra& of the treatife as the limits of a Review can ade 
mit, is now unneceflary, and would be fuperfeded, in cafe of 
public danger, by recourfe to the original ; it is fufficient to 
obferve, that in fo deplorable a fituation, thefe Confiderations 
would merit the ftricteft attention of the legiflature. 


25. Am Effay on the Curt of the Gomortha@a, or frefh contrafiid 
Venereal Infection; without the Ufe of Internal Medicines. By 
William Rowley, Surgton. 800. 14. Newbery. 


The remedy for a gonorrheea, recommended by Mr. Rowley, 
is an injection of gum arabic, argentum vivum, and oil, into 
the urethra, which he affirms to have found effectual in the 
courfe of feveral cafés. . 

This feems to be an inverfion of the method of cure, which 
had:been formerly publifhed by Mr. Plenck of Vienna; the 
foreigner advifing to be fwallowed what Mr. Rowley adminif- 
ters by the penis, 


* See.Crit, Rev, for Dec. 1779. Art. 428, p. 488, 
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26. RefleBions upon the Prefent Difpute betaween the Hout wis 
mons and the Magifirates of London, 8ve. 1s. Bladon, : 


This pamphlet contains a. more faiisfaQory, account of the 
merits of the difpute which at. prefent agitates the political 
part of the nation, than any thing we have hitherto fen on 
that fubjé@. Im order the better to elucidate, the point ia 
queftion, the author has recourte. to firft principles.. He ob 
ferves that, in England, the various civil ordess of the  ftate 
ave, the king, the houfe of lords, the houfe of commons, the 
courts of juftice, corporations, and individuals; that the four. 
firit of thefe orders make or apply the laws; the two laft are 
the objects of the laws ;:and that each of thefe orders:has its, 
rights. In regard to the rights of the houfe of commons, he » 
remarks, that, among other powers, they have what is com= 
mon to all great political aflemblies and courts, of eftablithing, 
orders concerning their own forms of proceeding; and confe-, 
quently of punithing all who inftinge thefe orders, whether, 
their own members or others, This power, fays he, which 
in common language, is called gh vig of pariiament, and, in 
legal langeage, by lord Coke, kx © comfuetada parliamenti, 
makes a part of the law of the land; and the extent of it is. 
to be gathered from ‘the rolls of parliament, and, other re- 
cords, from: precedents and continual experience.’ He ob. 
ferves that this power of the commons, which'is indifputable 
when their privileges are infringed, was acknowledged ty | 
Charles II. in ari appeal to his people againil the proceedings 
of two houfes of commons: that it was maintained by Sir’ 
William Jones, at the head of the whigs, in anfwer to that’ 
appeal, that they had a power of committing, even in calep 
where their privileges were not concerned: atid that when the 
houfe of lords framed a refolution againft the powers of the 
commons, in the cafe of Athby and White, in the reign of 
queen Anne, they only objected to the creation of new pri- 
vileges 5 but acknowledged the validity of thofe which were 
‘ warranted by known cuftoms and law of pasliament.? He 
farther obferves, that this power of the commons, fo far as it 
gees, is fabje& to no controul, except that of parliament ; ftill 
howéver, that it is bounded by record, precedent, and continual 
experience. 

The author afterwards applies thefg principles to the dif- 
cuffion of the prefent difpute; and fefutes the arguments 
which have been advanced for proving that the houfe of com- 
inons had no authority to take the printer into cuftody at all, 
or to feize him the city, without the fanQion of the city ma- 
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giftrates, in aid of thewarrant. He appeals to many inftances 
in the journals, which make it evident that in both cafes the 
jurifdiaion of the houfe of commons is unqueftionable; that 
they have acted within their powers, and by the cleareft direc- 
tion of record, precedent, and continual experience. 

This author’s remark, concerning the invalidity of the 
charters of London to eftablifa an exemption from the ju- 
rifdition of the houfe of commons, is fo clear and forcible, 
that, if duly attended to, we think it is abfolutely fafficient 
to put an end to the prefent difpute. He obferves, that tho’ 
the charters of the city are as old as the time of the Conqueror, 
and in one of them in the time of Edward III. the king de- 
clared, that ‘ no fummons, attachment, or executions, be 
made by any of us, or our heirs, by writ, or without writ, 
within the liberty of the faid city, bat only by minifters of the 
faid city ;’ yet, never fince that period, did any lawyer dream 
that the king’s confent to limit the operation of his own'writ, 
could reftri& the jurifdiction of the courts of parliament, upon 
which the king has no power to impofe limitations. 

Upon the whole, this publication is no lefs fpirited and ju- 
dicious than feafonable; and whoever perufes it for the fake of 
information, will be convinced, that the power which the houfe 
of commons has exerted, is warranted by the principles of the 
conftitution. 


27. A Refutation of a Pamphlet, called ** Thoughts on the late Tranf- 
adlions re/pecting Falkland’s Iflands.” 8vo. 1s. Evans. 


This is an abufive and impotent attack on a celebrated wr! 
ter. It appears to be di€tated by perfonal malignity, inflamed 
with political prejudice, and is fo deftitute of any foundation? 
either in argument or fact, that it would be proftituting criti- 
cifm to pay it any farther attention. 


28. An Examination of the Declaration and Agreement with the 
Court of Spain, relating to the Reflitution of Falktand’s Mfland 
to the King of Great Britain. 8vo. 15, Bingley. 

. This pamphlet is wri ten in the genuine fpirit of the North 
Briton, and differs from the preceding only in one circumftance, 
which is, that the miniftry is entirely the objeé& of its-invec- 
tive, 


29. An Addrefs to the People of England, on the Prefent State of 
the Britith Legiflature; pointing out the Canfes of the prefent 
Difturbances. Sve. 15. Griffin. 

Had this patriotic author fully confidered the principles of 
the times, he, probably, would have {pared himfelf the trou- 


ble of the prefent application. It is a perfuafive to the people 
of 
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of England, to chufe only men of acknowledged probity for 
their reprefentatives in parliament, at the next general election. 
We think, at leaf, the publication might — oer! eon 
till the year 1773. 
30. An Anfwer to Junius. 8vo. 64. Ouga: 

So feeble'a partizan as this author, is rather of. detriment 
than advantage.to any canfe. 
DIVINITY. 


31. The Genealogies of Jefus Chrift in Matthew. and. Luke -ex- 
plained ; and the Jewith ObjeBions removed. By. meer Parry, 
D. DD. Bve. 13. 64. Davis. 


In this tra& the learned author lays before his readers a 
comparative view of the two genealogies of Chrift, by Se. 
Matthew and St. Luke, makes fome obfervations’on thofe gene- 
alogies, and endeavours to remove the Jewifh obje@tions. 

The gofpel, fays he, has furnifhed us with two genealogies 
of. its ever-bleffed author; each of them free °from ‘any’ rea- 
fonable -obje&tion ; and both concurring to fhew, that he was 
born of the’ Virgin Mary, and fo was the fon’of David and 
the fon of Abraham ; from whom St. Luke, ‘the evangelift of 
the gentiles, goes up even to Adam, the father of us all. 
From David downwards the evangelifts go different ways ; 
Luke continuing the line through Nathan to Jofeph, the fon- 
in-law of Heli, the father of Mary; St. Matthew, on the 
contrary, continuing the line, through Solomon, to the fame 
Jofeph, the hufband of Mary: which gives him an opportu- 
nity of proving from a prophecy in Ifaiah, that Mary herfelf 
was likewife of the houfe of David, and confequently that her 
fon JESUS was the Meffiah, the king of the Jews. 

In this pamphlet the learned reader will find  feveral obs 
fervations and criticifms, which are worthy of his confideration, 
among which are the following. “ 

* Our tranflators have thrown the 22d and 23d verfes of 
the ift chapter of St. Matthew (Now all this was done, &c.) 
into a parenthefis, fuppofing them to be a remark of’ the 
evangelift ; whereas they are a. continuation of the angel’s 
difcourfe to Jofeph, as Chryfoftom and others have obferved. 
Had they belonged to the hiftorian, they would have clofed 
the. chapter. But the words, with which St. Matthew has, 
in faét, clofed the whole, plainly thew that thofe two verfes 
are in their proper place, being indeed a part of the angel’s 
addrefs. Then Fofeph, being raifed from fleep, did as the angel of 
the Lord had bidden him;—anv be took unto bim bis wife ;—~anb 
be knew ber not till foe bad brought forth ber firft-born fon ;—anv 
be called bis name Fefus. Here we read, that Jofeph knew not - 
Mary . 
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‘Mary in- confequence. of the angel’s prohibition. But where 
can you find fuch a prohibition, in the angel’s, addrefs, unlefs | 
the prophecy is a part of it? Then indeed, it, is, too, obvious 
to be overlooked. For if she virgin was to bring ferth, as well 
as to conceive a fon, the prophefy contains a plain and neceflary 
intimation to Jofeph not to know her, zill~the, which was - 
travailing, had brought forth.’ , 
Dr. Clarke, in his paraphrafe, favours this interpretation 
of the 22d and:z3d verfes ; for he goes on in this manner : 
« And hereby fhall be moft eminently fulfilled that remarkable 
prophecy of Maiah, Bebold, a Virgin foall conceive and bring 
forth a fon; and he foall be called Immanual, that is, God: with us, 
When the angel had thus faid, &c. In order to agcommodate 
thefe words, Tsro J'e aor yaryover, &c. to this interpretation, 
seyover, which werender was done, muft be rendered is done; 
and this may certainly be admitted. Thus we find yeyover, 
Luke xix..2. tranflated, i# és done; and the fame-word ought 
probably to be fo rendered, Matt. xxvi. 56.—See Rom. ii, 25. 
2 Cor. v.17. Heb. vii. 16. Jam. ii, 1o—v, 2. 2 Pet. ii. 20, &e, 
Our author, fpeaking of Salathiel the fon of Jechonias, fays, 
* As to the objection, that Jeconish was chi/diefi, drawn from 
Jer. xxii. 30. it is evidently founded in a mifiake, The term 
IVY fignifies fimply ordatus, deprived—of what, muft be 
learned from the context. In fome places it neceflarily re- 
lates to children, and therefore may be properly, trapflated child 
iefi. But in the prophefy before us, it as plainly relates. to the 
kingdom. Inceed the text itfelf, from whence the objedion is 
taken, is @ decifive proof, that Jeconiah was not childlefs. 
Write ye this man deprived [of the kingdom] @ wan that fail 
not profper in bis days, for none of wis sBED foall profper, fitting 
upon the throne of David, end ruling any more in Judah. And 
again, [ver. 28.] Wherefore are THEY caf out, be (jeconiab) 
AND HIS SEED ?” ' 
What Dr. Parry fubjoins in a note deferves attention. * The 
blefled Virgin, in her-Magnificaz, feems to allude to this pant 
of the Jewith ftory. He bath put down the mighty ones 
[Febsiakim, Febciachin, and Zedekieh} from sbeie thrones, and 
exalted them of low degree: be bath filled the hungry with good 
things, and the rich [the royal family} be bath fent away empty. 
[Luke i. 52, 53.] It is furely more natural to fuppofe, that 
Mary here alludes to the particular circumftances of her own 
family, than that fhe is enly entertaining her coufin Elizabeth 
with fome trite common-place apothegms, according to Grotius,’ 
The critieal reader, who is defirous of feeing wiore obfervations 


of this nature, muft have recourfe to Dr. Parry’s performance. 
32. Ths 
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32. The Herefyiand Heretic of the Scriptures completely deferibed 
that Defeription bone/tly improved, and to the'Genfaretf the Pub- 
lte'motdefity fabmirted. Sv0. ‘48. 6d. Buckland. 

The author of this treatife undertakes to exhibit’a complete 

defcription of ‘herefy and -hereties, For ‘this’ purpofe he-exa- 
mines every paflage in the New Teftament-in whith thefe 
words occur. ‘He proceeds'in‘this difqnifition ‘with preat'form 
and regularity.; and proves, 'in‘the 'firft place, *that' herefy has 
relation to fentiment ; -arid that an- heretic’is ‘a dogmatift, or 
a man who has:taken up ‘a peeuliar.fet of opinions. But, ‘tre 
fays, this account’is only'general and introéduétory, andob- 
ferved for the fake of diftin@tion of ideas and precifion ;- and 
not as the ‘very fubje& deferibed- in fcripture. “Upon this 
ground he proceeds to fhew, that the-herefy: properly intended 
in feripture, is error in‘ the‘faith, and a reception: of religious 
‘doctrines oppofite to thofe we are taught in the gofpel ; ‘arfd 
that an heretic is one who believes ‘and propogates fucly doc- 
trines. This notion, he .thinks, is effential to herefy and the 
charaéter of an-heretic ; butis not the whole of the account. 
Accordingly he farther obferves, that wickednefS is conneéted 
with herefy, and impiety always included in the charaGer of 
the heretic. He therefore infers, that ‘ whatever error.in the 
faith is the offspring of wicked lufts and carnal affe&ions, does 
for that reafon-become_herefy ; and that whoever holds,. pro- 
pagates, and eagerly defends any miftaken doétrines in religion, 
at the inftigation of, and-with a view to gratify fuch lufts.and 
affections, is afluredly the very heretic of the holy ‘fcriptures. - 

In this tra& thejlearned reader will find no critical enqui- 
ries into the* meaning of partieular paffages, terms, and 

phrafes in the original text of the New Teftament, which pro- 
bably, in differtations of this kind, he may think a defe&. 

33. The Merboaifis: vindicated from ‘the Ajperfions caft upog them 
by the rev. Mr. Haddon Smith. In a Series of Letters to. that 
Gentleman. “By Philalethes. “Seo. 1s. Bladon. 

In the fitft of*thefe letters ‘the author endeavours to prove, 
that Mr. Smith has perverted the fenfe of thefe words. of St. 
Paul, 2 Cor: iv..2. Mu Soasvtes Toy Aoyay Ts Ogs, in applying 
them ‘to the’ Methodifts, that thofe,. people cannot be {aid to 
handle the word of God DeceITFULLY, who mifinterpret the.fcrip- 
tares through ignorarice and not thropgh defign.—This, by 
the way, is little better than a difpute about words: * for 
though a'Methodift, '‘who’preténds toexplain-the! {cripture be- 
fore he is qualified : to underftand ~it,. may not» be+ chargeable 
with deceit, he is certainly guilty of great imyperNaence and 
prefumption. 

The) défign of the fecond: lettef.is.to thew, thatif the Me- 
thodifts handle the werd of God deceitfully, Mr. Smith does 
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the fame thing, in e(poufing and maintaining the do&rines‘of 
the XXXIX articles. 

Mr. Smith having fpekem with fome contempt of ‘ the en- 


thufiafm of Methodifts, Papilts, and Fanatics of every deno- 
mination,’ this writer, in his-third letter, by way of reply, and 
to fhew him that the Papifts are entitled to. more ‘ci 


enumerates,a. great number of particulars, in which there is a 
perfect agreement between the church of England and the 
church of Rome: as the confecration and dedication. of 


churches, feftivals, fafts, creeds, litanies, liturgies, colleéts, | 


refponfes, finging fervice, clerieal habits, and the like. 

The laft letter confifis of:fome, general remarks on the 
Methodiftical fyftem, the charaéterof Chrift, the nature and 
genius of the gofpel, &c. 

This writer is no Methodift ; but; probably fome Diffenter, 


who has taken this gpportunity to Sicha a little of his 
fpleen againit the churn. are : 


34. Free Thoughts upon the Bask of Common Prayer, and other 


Forms ; according to the ufe of the Church of England. pee 

recommending an Abridgement with ether Alterations, 40. 

Becket. 

The author of this pamphlet points out a great number of 
paflages in the Book of Common Prayer, which he thinks re- 
quire alteration and amendment, . Many of his objections are 


‘trite, but feem to be very reafonable; and are propofed in a, 


modeft and ingenuous manner, with 4 a ica refpe&t for 
the eftablifhed liturgy. 


35: An Inguiry into the Ni Neceffity of Bronepdlc | fe aie Lord’s Sup” 


per, upon the Authorities of Chrift and bis Apafiler, and the Evi- 

dences of Reafon and Argument. To which is ‘added, by way of 

Appendix, a Difcourfe on the Frequency of receiving ibe’ Lord’s 

Supper, 8vo. 24 Wilkie. 

If we were to give extras from this treatife, and tranfcribe 
what is particularly excellent in it, we might tranferibe the 


‘whole. We will therefore content ourfelves with recommend- 


ing it to the ferious and inquifitive reader, who ‘wants 
to form a juit idea of that facred rite, which is the fubje& of 
this Inquiry, and he will meet with ample fatisfa&tion. This 
is abfolutely one of the moft rational tras which has appeared 
upon this interefting fubje&. 


MISC ELLAN EO U'S, 
36. Ten Dialogues on the Condu& of Human Life. To which is 
added Zara a Moral Tale. 12mo. 23. Carnan. ~ 
This {mall volume is not improperly calculated for young 
people ; as it may enable them to diftinguifh what is * grace: 
Wy 
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fol, inva moral fenfe, from what is deteftable; to'fee the.amia- 
blenefs. of virtue, and the deformity of vice. It» confifts of 
obfervations and refle&tions on ambition, ‘love, avarice, prodi- 
gality, anger, revenge, ‘envy; jealoufy, © cruelty;) compafiion, 
and other fubjeéts, illuftrated with fhort hiftorical anecdotes and 
examples. The tale entitled Zara fhews the inconveniences 
and the calanvities which frequently attend imprudent love. . ; 

Books of this kind, if they are written ‘with elegance and 
tafte, have an advantage ovér dry, prolix, and elaborate trea+ 
tifes ; becaufe they convey inftru@tion under the appearance of 
armnufement, and allure the giddy and the thoughtlefs to read 
and refle&. 


37- A New Syflem of Geography, or a i Conail Defcription of the 
‘World. Containing a particular and circumftantial Account of all 
the Countries, Kingdoms, and States of Europe, Afia, Africa, 
and America. Their Situation, Climates, Mountains, Seas, Ri- 
wers, Lakes, €$c. The Religion, Manners, Cuftomi, Manufac- 
turet, Trade, and Buildings of the Inhabitants, Ge. Sc. Em 
bellifbed with a new and accurate Set of Maps, by the bef Gea- 

grapbers, and a great Variety of Copper Plates, By D, Fen- 
ning, J. Collyer, and otbers. Folie. 34. 3. Johnfon. 


In the Critical Review for July 1767, we obférved that thiS 
was: one of the moft compréhenfive Syftems ‘of Geography in 
the Englith language ; whether it was confidered with regard to 
topographical defcription, natural hiftory, er the manners, 
cuftoms, and government of different countries 5. that it. ex- 
hibited fuch an account of the various parts,of the globe, .as 
was both interefting and curious ; and that being compiled 
from the moft approved writers, it would be.at once entertain- 
ing and inftrutive. 

It gives us pleafure to find that the fentiments of the public 
have fo far coincided with our opinion, as to occafion the pub- 
lication of .a third edition of. this ufeful work.’ Some freth im- 
provements are here made from the writings of the Jateft tra- 
vellers ; the maps are more elegant than formerly; fome-new 
-ones are added; and. the whole has been carefully, revifed by 
Mr. Collyer, one of the principal authors of the work. The 
prefent edition, therefore, muft merit in a ftill higher degne 
the approbation of the public. 

38. Animadverfions on Dr. Stewart’s Computation of the Sun’s 
Diftance from the Earth. By John Landen, F. 2. 8. 410 
1s. Nourfe. 

Some few years after Dr. Matthew Stewart had publifhed 
his Mathematical Traéts, wherein that gentleman affures the 


world he has afcertained the folar force affecting the gravity of 
the 
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the moon toithe earth, and from thatyhas.caleulated very acs 
curately-themmean-diftance of the )fun':ftam the’ :earth, ithere 
appeared .a‘fmallypam phiet, ‘containing »four propofitions.on the 
diftance of, the fun-from ithe jearthy cof which we :gave an ace 
count-in our «Review for September 1769; and delivered itas 
our opinion; that ‘the diftance of the:fun from the earth conid 
not bevaccurately determined from the known laws’ .of gravi« 
tation ; whichswevhave now the pleafure to find :cotreborated 
by one, of the moft eminent :mathematicians -of the «prefent 
age, who, in the work now! beforeius, »has clearly hewn; that 
even afteri the .moft rigid corre&tion of Dr. Stewart’s miftakes, 
the diftance of the fun from the earth may upon his (the:doc- 
tor’s) own,prineiples, be either four:million, or one s-hundred 
and nineteen milion of miles, (admitting the mean_diftance 
of the, moon. from.the,earth to-be to hundred and forty thou- 
fand miles) a circumftance, as Mr. Landen obferves, fufficient 
to invalidate every hypothefis advanced by Dr. Stewart in fyp- 
port of the theory upon which his calculations are founded. 


39. An Effay.on the'Myfiery of Tempering Steel. Wherein the-Ef- 
Stas of that Operation are filly confidered, Extracted from’, the 
wher of the ctlebrated Moaf:Reaumur. By J. <oe Sve, 
Fhe auther of this Rffay » ‘endeavours to account’ fet: three 

phenomena obfervable in the tempering of fteel. The firft is 

the induration of the metal, the fecond its expanfion, ‘end the 
third its friability, In regard to induration, he | fuppofes it to 

‘be produced by the fudden immerfion of the ‘heated iron in 

cold water, which fixes the cohefion of its particles on the«fur- 

face ; the>falts ‘and oils, or phlogiftic part of the iron, which 
had been fufed, are thereby prevented from mixing - equally 
again with the whole mafs. ‘He imagines the expanfion of the 
fteel to be produced by the fame action of the water, conden- 

‘fing at once’ its external furface, ‘and preventing the exit of the | 

fiery-matter,) which: had: penetrated during the application of 

heat, ' Heiaccownts ‘for the third phanomenon upon the fame 
principle with the firft ; alledging the friability of'fteel to be 

“produced by the ‘falts and oils, which had been: liquefied by 

the heat, and were" formerly diffufed through the interftices of 

the ferruginous particles, being confined to the more internal 
parts by the fudden.ismmetfion in. water... 
_Notwith@anging. the theory .of this.author is. ingenious Ae 
plaufible, we muft be*of opinion, that the natural effets in 
‘tempering fieel_are_as much aumyftery_as. before, 





